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S. 1763, S. 872, AND S. 1192 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 10, 2011 


U.S. Senate, 

Committee on Indian Affairs, 

Washington, DC. 

The Committee met, pursuant to notice, at 3:00 p.m. in room 
628, Dirksen Senate Office Building, Hon. Daniel K. Akaka, 
Chairman of the Committee, presiding. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. DANIEL K. AKAKA, 

U.S. SENATOR FROM HAWAII 

The Chairman. The Committee will come to order. 

Aloha, everyone. Today, the Committee will hold a legislative 
hearing on three bills. Two of these bills are designed to improve 
public safety in Native communities and improve the security of 
Native women and families. 

I am so glad that Senator Feinstein is here, and following her, 
I will complete my opening remarks. Welcome Senator Feinstein to 
the Committee. 

Senator Feinstein. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Would you like me to proceed? 

The Chairman. Please proceed. Yes. 

STATEMENT OF HON. DIANNE FEINSTEIN, 

U.S. SENATOR FROM CALIFORNIA 

Senator Feinstein. Mr. Chairman, this has to do with a bill that 
I have submitted that has been passed out of this Committee on 
prior occasions, and one has passed the Senate. And it goes back 
a substantial period of time. It has to do with a requirement that 
the Lytton Tribe of San Pablo follow all existing laws and regula- 
tions if it seeks to expand its casino. 

Now, why is this bill necessary? The Tribe is currently exempt 
from critical oversight laws, particularly IGRA. The history of how 
this happened is important. The Tribe historically resided in 
Sonoma. 

Until mid-century, the Lytton Rancheria in Alexander Valley was 
their homeland. The Tribe was wrongfully terminated in 1961 and 
it took until 1991 for a court to restore the Tribe to its rightful Fed- 
eral status, but the decision didn’t grant the Tribe any land and 
it forbade them from engaging in activities prohibited under the 
Sonoma County general use plan. Effectively, the court prohibited 
the Tribe from gaming in Sonoma County, which is a Bay Area 
county, but nonetheless not in the middle of an urban area. 

( 1 ) 
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Nearly a decade later in 2000, Congress passed the Omnibus In- 
dian Advancement Act. A provision was air-dropped in the con- 
ference bill without consideration by the House or the Senate 
which allowed the Lytton Band to acquire trust land in San Pablo 
where they purchased an existing 70,000 square-foot card room. By 
all accounts, the Tribe deserved to be recognized and to have land 
taken into trust, but the manner in which the land was granted to 
the Tribe was both controversial and unprecedented. 

The bill allowed the land to be taken into trust as if it were ac- 
quired before 1988, when in fact it had been acquired after 1988. 
IGRA prohibits Tribes from gaming on newly acquired land, except 
in very limited instances: (1) newly recognized Tribes; (2) Tribes 
who received land as a settlement for a land claim; (3) re-recog- 
nized or restored Tribes; (4) Tribes who have undertaken a two- 
part determination. 

By treating the land as if it were taken into trust before 1988, 
the Tribe was able to avoid a two-part determination process. This 
statutory process, which requires the consent of both the Secretary 
of Interior and the Governor, would normally be required for this 
Tribe if Lytton expanded to a Las Vegas-style Class III gaming fa- 
cility in San Pablo. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, four years later, a 600,000 square-foot, 
5,000 slot machine Class III Las Vegas-style gaming facility was 
what the Tribe proposed. Now, a casino of this size does not belong 
in San Pablo. When voters in California passed proposition 1(a), 
the law which authorized Indian casinos, they voted to allow gam- 
ing facilities on Indian lands. The proposal was sold to voters as 
authorizing casinos on “remote reservations.” And the ballot argu- 
ments reflect that as well. 

So later in 2004, I introduced legislation which would have 
stripped the provision that treats the land as if it were acquired 
before 1988. This would have prohibited the Tribe from conducting 
any gaming on their land unless they abided by the same law that 
the other 58 gaming Tribes in California do. The Committee consid- 
ered the legislation in the 108th and 109th Congress. In the 109th, 
the Committee favorably reported the bill to the full Senate with 
a recommendation that the bill do pass. 

Soon after, I met with the Tribe to see if we could come to some 
agreement. I spoke with Chairwoman Margie Mejia, who I believe 
is here today, and Tribal leadership. I was and I remain sympa- 
thetic to their concerns — poverty, healthcare, unemployment. In 
2007, we reached a compromise. The Lytton Tribe would continue 
to operate their Class II gaming facility at Casino San Pablo, but 
if they wanted to expand to Class III gaming, they would abide by 
the two-part determination. 

We put this compromise in legislation and it had the Tribe’s sup- 
port. That is the legislation being considered here today. The 
Lytton casino would be subject to the same rules and regulations 
as every other Tribe in the State, but these would apply only if the 
Tribe chose to expand. So if the Tribe chose not to expand to Class 
III, the additional rules and regulations did not apply. So they 
were secure at least in Class 11. 

The bill did not impact the Tribe’s Federal recognition nor did it 
impact the trust status of their land. At the time, the Chairwoman 
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was quoted by the San Francisco Chronicle as saying legislation 
would allow the Tribe to “operate the casino for the long term with- 
out the threat of closure.” It was viewed as a win-win proposal. 

That is why the Lytton Gaming Oversight Act was favorably re- 
ported by this Committee in the 110th Congress, and why it passed 
the Senate by unanimous consent that year and the next. But now, 
the Tribe does not want to continue to uphold our agreement. 

I met with the Tribe’s lawyer yesterday and he told me that the 
situation had changed; that other Indian Tribes, Guidiville and 
Scotts Valley, may open casinos in Contra Costa County. And that 
the Lyttons needed the ability to expand to compete if these other 
casinos are approved. So, you know, one, two, three, four, five casi- 
nos, this is how it goes. 

Well, the Guidiville proposal has already been rejected by the 
Department of the Interior, and the Scotts Valley proposal has 
been languishing at the department for years. But I am willing to 
work with the Tribe again. I understand that Chairwoman Mejia 
will testify today that they still have no plans to expand Casino 
San Pablo. I read her statement and I am grateful to hear that. 

If we can find a way to achieve the goal of the Lytton Gaming 
Oversight Act without legislation, I am all for it. Because the bot- 
tom line is this: a Las Vegas-style casino does not belong in San 
Pablo. This is a small enclave of 29,000 people surrounded virtually 
on all sides by the City of Richmond. Richmond voters opposed by 
the ballot a new casino proposal last November; 58 percent of the 
electorate voted against the proposed casino at Point Molate, which 
is only seven miles from Casino San Pablo. I have a November 9th 
letter from the Mayor of Richmond, and I would like to put it in 
the record and read two paragraphs. 

“The negative effects of casino gambling remain a real threat 
looming over the Bay Area. As the community is buffeted by crime, 
drugs, and abuse due to the casino and the dismal economy, this 
bill is critical to help stem the tide.” 

“Many citizens remain concerned that gambling at the site will 
be expanded and that the negative effects, including traffic, drunk 
driving, and crime, will proliferate.” 

And then she goes into proposition 1(a), and since I have done 
that, I will not bore you with it. 

We have another problem. We have 59 Indian gaming permits in 
California. And inspection in California is conducted by only 157 
gambling control staff. By comparison, there are 433 staff at the 
Nevada Gaming Control Board. The California budget is less than 
25 percent of the Nevada budget for this. 

So what is happening is that California is becoming bigger in 
Class III gaming than even Las Vegas. This is a problem if we 
can’t provide the oversight staff. We know the skimming. We know 
what has been typically surrounding casinos in the history of Las 
Vegas. Candidly, it doesn’t really belong in the metropolitan of the 
San Francisco Bay Area. 

Some San Pablo residents are so concerned they filed suit 
against the Department of the Interior. The Board of Supervisors 
of Contra Costa County passed a resolution four years ago saying 
they do not want Las Vegas-style gaming in the county. 
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Now, this bill is a product of compromise, an agreement that I 
reached with Chairwoman Mejia. I think it protects the rights of 
the Tribe and it ensures the law is followed. What I say to you in 
conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I am really eager to continue to work 
with this Tribe. I think they are deserving. I think they got an un- 
fair shot on their Native lands, but there is a problem. 

We have a lot of mall space in this economy in cities that are not 
inhabited; that Tribes can do what this Tribe did. They bought an 
existing card room and the concern is that they expand it to Class 
III gaming in the heart of an urban area, right next to freeways 
to bring people in. 

I see, Mr. Chairman, the buses pull up to housing projects in San 
Francisco, particularly on the nights that Social Security checks 
come out. The busses are loaded up with people and take them to 
games where most lose money. We have 59 Casinos already. What 
I am saying to you is, in my judgment, for the well being of my 
State, this is a problem. 

Now, there are a number of Indian gaming compacts that have 
been done. I have tried to get the records of those Indian gaming 
compacts that were negotiated by our Governor, and I believe those 
compacts should be public. We should know what money is prom- 
ised and to whom it is promised. 

I cannot get those records. We are asking, under a Freedom of 
Information Act, to obtain those records. And there is so much 
money that is being passed on, and I understand cities have needs. 
The California budget is getting cut back. Everybody has wants 
that aren’t filled. But 59 gaming permits in this State really is a 
substantial number. 

So my view is if we can keep this to Class II and enable the 
Tribe to flourish with Class II, I am all for it. And I don’t know 
whether there will be competition or not, but I will work with this 
Tribe. 

And I thank you for your patience. Thank you. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much for your testimony. And 
thank you. I know you have a busy schedule. 

Senator Feinstein. Thank you. I appreciate the courtesy. Thank 
you very much. 

The Chairman. Thank you so much for being here. 

I will continue to finish my statement, if it is okay by Senator 
Begich here on our first panel. 

The Committee held an oversight hearing on the issues impact- 
ing Native women in July and another on implementation of the 
Tribal Law and Order Act in September. At both of these hearings, 
we heard that domestic violence and sexual assault against Native 
women is still an epidemic, and much work remains to be done to 
effectively address the issue. 

In response, I introduced S. 1763, the Stand Against Violence 
and Empower Native Women Act or SAVE Native Women Act. In 
addition. Senator Begich introduced S. 1192, the Alaska Safe Fami- 
lies and Villages Act in June. This bill would establish a new dem- 
onstration project through the Department of Justice aimed at im- 
proving local public safety in Alaska Native villages. We are 
pleased to have Senator Begich here to provide testimony about the 
bill. 
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The other bill we will consider today is the Lytton gaming over- 
sight bill, which was introduced by Senator Feinstein, who has dis- 
cussed her proposal in her testimony. This bill would amend the 
Tribe’s Restoration Act to ensure that any expansion of gaming or 
the physical structure of their gaming facility would be governed 
by the exemptions in the Indian Gaming Regulatory Act. 

So I look forward to hearing from my Senate colleague Senator 
Begich on his bill and from Tribal representatives and other stake- 
holders. I encourage any other interested parties to submit written 
comments to the Committee. The hearing record will remain open 
for two weeks from today. 

So again, I want to welcome Senator Begich to the Committee 
and say thank you so much for being here to provide us testimony. 
Will you please proceed? 

STATEMENT OF HON. MARK BEGICH, 

U.S. SENATOR FROM ALASKA 

Senator Begich. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. And 
thank you, too. I know the folks in the room here are being patient 
while we have multiple votes to deal with, but thank you very 
much for the opportunity here to present the Alaska Safe Families 
and Villages Act to the Committee. 

The bill, which is broadly supported by the Alaska Native com- 
munity in my State, provides some of America’s remote commu- 
nities more tools to deal with their enormous challenges. These 
challenges include some of the highest rates of alcohol abuse, do- 
mestic violence, and suicide in the Nation. Life is truly tough in 
many of these villages that can be reached only by river boat, in 
some cases and airplane or snow machines. 

Alaska Native culture is a rich one based on the common values 
of sharing, reverence for the land, and mutual respect for all peo- 
ples. But this culture in Alaska’s most remote villages faces enor- 
mous pressure for sustainability and good health. That is what this 
bill is about. 

I hear from Alaska’s Tribal leaders every day about the need for 
more resources to address suicide, substance abuse, and domestic 
violence. So, I work with Tribal leaders for a solution that gives 
them more resources that are culturally relevant and address the 
public safety concerns in remote villages. 

I have worked with Ralph Andersen, the CEO and President of 
the Bristol Bay Native Association and Co-Chair of the Alaska Fed- 
eration of Natives, which you will hear from later in the hearing. 

This bill will give communities the tools they have been asking 
for to bring stability and justice to their homes and villages. The 
stark statistics show Alaska is desperately in need of creative solu- 
tions; 95 percent of all crimes in rural Alaska can be attributed to 
alcohol; suicide rates in Alaska villages are six times the national 
average; alcohol-related mortality is 3.5 times higher than the gen- 
eral population; and more than three out of every four American 
Indian- Alaska Native women will be physically assaulted in her 
lifetime. 

The sad reality is that many Alaska Native village perpetrators 
of domestic violence, sexual abuse, and the bootleggers are not al- 
ways held accountable for their actions, so the cycle of abuse and 
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violence continues. Many of our remote villages lack adequate law 
enforcement. The nearest State trooper often is a long airplane ride 
away. If the weather is bad, I will tell you, as we have watched 
the news recently in western Alaska, it is really bad at this point. 
It can take days for the law to show up. 

Today, some 80 villages have a single unarmed Village Public 
Safety Officer, which we call VPSOs, on duty all-day-every day. 
The VPSOs, as they are called, do a great job, but they need 
backup. 

Later, you will hear from the Alaska Commissioner of Public 
Safety. I understand the State of Alaska does not support the bill, 
but I know they recognize the unique challenges in the rural com- 
munities. 

I believe my bill doesn’t preempt the State. It enhances it. Our 
State troopers do an excellent job, but they are spread too thin. My 
bill allows Tribes to create solutions that work for their commu- 
nities. I strongly believe in community involvement and the solu- 
tions to support local control and innovation. This is consistent 
with the self-determination goals of Tribes, which the Obama Ad- 
ministration, and this Committee has advocated for. It recognizes 
the unique relationship between the U.S. Government and Tribes. 

My bill will give Alaska Tribes the tools to stop domestic vio- 
lence, alcohol and drug abuse, and suicides in their own commu- 
nities. It is important to note that this bill will establish a dem- 
onstration project. If it is successful, we can talk later about ex- 
panding it. 

Although the State of Alaska would maintain the primary role 
and responsibility in criminal matters, the demonstration project 
would allow participating Tribes to set up Tribal courts, establish 
Tribal ordinances, and allow them to impose sanctions such as 
community service on violators. Participants in the demonstration 
projects also would be eligible for village peace officer grants. This 
would help those communities without VPSOs who need them. 

Dealing with the realities of crime in rural Alaska Native vil- 
lages requires comprehensive and innovative solutions. This in- 
cludes the ability to act as the resources and tools they need to pro- 
mote the well being of these communities. It is time for real solu- 
tions. And I know the Alaska Safe Families and Village Act of 2011 
can be part of that solution. 

Chairman Akaka, I would like to briefly also address S. 1763, the 
Stand Against Violence and Empower Native Women Act. I am a 
cosponsor of this bill and will support improved Native programs 
under the Violence Against Women Act. Such a law would em- 
power villages to step off the sidelines waiting for the troopers and 
to take action necessary to save one of their own. 

Even if Alaska has no Indian Country per se, being authorized 
to take action will have the twin effect of both intervention and the 
role modeling that such violence will not be tolerated. 

Again, I thank you for allowing me to present this important 
piece of legislation and for the people of Alaska before the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. Senator Begich. I know 
you have a busy schedule, but if your schedule allows you, I would 
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invite you to join us on the dais for the remainder of the testi- 
monies. 

Senator Begich. Thank you very much, Senator. If I can spend 
some time with you, I will be happy to join you. 

The Chairman. Thank you. 

And I am so glad to have Senator Murkowski be here. And I 
would like to ask her for any opening statement you may have. 

STATEMENT OF HON. LISA MURKOWSKI, 

U.S. SENATOR FROM ALASKA 

Senator Murkowski. Well, Mr. Chairman, I thank you for hav- 
ing this hearing this afternoon. I want to acknowledge my col- 
league, Senator Begich, and thank him for his good work on these 
issues. We are privileged this afternoon to have two Alaska wit- 
nesses before the Committee here: our Commissioner Joe Masters, 
who will be speaking on the second panel, I believe; and Mr. Ralph 
Andersen, who is a friend and truly a great individual that has 
been representing Alaska Federation of Natives for some time and 
has just recently been reelected as Co-Chair of the Alaska Federa- 
tion of Natives. We really appreciate his leadership within the 
State on this issue and so many. 

As Senator Begich has noted in his testimony, and I apologize, 
Mark, that I wasn’t here for your whole testimony, coming over 
from the vote, I got waylaid. I know you can understand that. 

But our statistics in Alaska as they related to domestic violence, 
to rape, physical abuse, murder, and these are statistics that I 
think, as an Alaskan, we all find chilling. And they are statistics 
that we deal with, but we know that they are not just statistics. 
These are our friends. They are our neighbors. They are family 
members. 

And our inability to deal with some of the issues that face us is 
really very, very difficult to acknowledge. We are a State that is 
blessed in so many different ways, and yet sometimes the ugly side 
of what happens in our State are facts that are very difficult to 
reckon with. And I think when we realize these rates of violence 
and abuse that we see that are perpetrated against Native women 
and children, it is well past time that we make it a national pri- 
ority. 

There was an article in our local newspaper, the Anchorage Daily 
News, just on the 5th of November, just the day before yesterday. 
This was from the Director of the University of Alaska Justice Cen- 
ter and the principal investigator for the Alaska Victimization Sur- 
vey. And she goes on to detail what we face in Alaska and our sta- 
tistics. 

In 2011, regional surveys were conducted in Anchorage, Fair- 
banks, Juneau, and Bristol Bay. And in her words, she says these 
results show that violence is an endemic problem throughout our 
State. It is essentially one of every two women have experienced 
intimate partner violence or sexual violence or both. To think that 
the statistics are as they are again compels us all to act. 

As Senator Begich mentioned, the legislation that he has intro- 
duced has raised some concerns from the State. I think we will 
hear that addressed today. But I think all of us, as we deal with 
the aspects of violence that we face and the frustration that so 
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many have that we are limited in our ability to deal with that be- 
cause we don’t have the law enforcement, the protection that others 
in other parts of the Country would just assume is there, we know 
we have got to deal with these issues. 

And so I would like to work with Senator Begich. We have dis- 
cussed this with folks in the State how we can be just a little bit 
more creative. Our geography, the dynamics that we face, forces us 
to maybe think outside of the box. And I am going to urge us all 
to do that and more because we cannot leave our villages behind. 
We cannot leave our communities in fear. We cannot leave our 
families carrying the burden of the scourge of devastation and ruin 
that have come to them because of incidents that have been un- 
checked that we could have resolved. 

So I thank you, Mr. Chairman, for bringing not only Senator 
Begich’s bill forward, but the legislation that we have in front of 
us on the Standing Against Violence and Empower Native Woman 
Act, and I applaud you for your initiative there. 

Thank you. 

The Chairman. Thank you. Senator Murkowski. 

At this time, I would like to call Mr. Tom Perrelli to be our sec- 
ond panel witness; Mr. Tom Perrelli, Associate Attorney General at 
the U.S. Department of Justice. 

Welcome, Mr. Perrelli. Please proceed with your testimony. 

STATEMENT OF THOMAS J. PERRELLI, ASSOCIATE ATTORNEY 
GENERAL, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 

Mr. Perrelli. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, Vice Chairman 
Barrasso, and Members of the Committee. Thank you for inviting 
me today on S. 1763, the Stand Against Violence and Empower Na- 
tive Women Act, also known as the SAVE Act. 

The SAVE Act addresses a critically important issue on which 
the Department of Justice has placed a high priority combating vio- 
lence against women in Tribal communities. As you know, I testi- 
fied before this Committee in July when I described the depart- 
ment’s discussions, including formal consultations with Indian na- 
tions about how best to protect Native women from the unaccept- 
able levels of violence we are witnesses in Indian Country and 
Alaska Native communities throughout the Country. 

We are pleased today to see the introduction of the SAVE Act, 
and we commend you. Chairman Akaka, as well as the many col- 
leagues who have joined you in cosponsoring this legislation. 

As I think all of the Senators have indicated, violence against 
Native women has reached epidemic rates. Tribal leaders, police of- 
ficers, and prosecutors tell us of an all-too-familiar pattern of esca- 
lating violence that goes unaddressed, with beating after beating, 
each more severe than the last, ultimately leading to death or se- 
vere physical injury. 

Something must be done to stop the cycle of violence. And for a 
host of reasons, the current legal structure for prosecuting domestic 
violence in Indian Country is inadequate to prevent or stop this 
pattern of escalating violence. Federal law enforcement resources 
at too far away and stretched thin, and Federal law doesn’t provide 
the tools and the types of graduated sanctions that are common in 
State laws across the Country. 
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Tribal governments, police, prosecutors, and courts should be in 
a central part of the response to these crimes, but under current 
law throughout the Country they lack the authority to be part of 
that response. Until recently, no matter how violent the offense. 
Tribal courts could only sentence Indian offenders to one year in 
prison. 

Under the Tribal Law and Order Act, the landmark legislation 
enacted last year, in no small part due to the efforts of this Com- 
mittee, Tribal courts can now sentence Indian offenders for up to 
three years per offense, provided defendants are given proper pro- 
cedural protection, including legal counsel. 

But Tribal courts have no authority at all to prosecute a non-In- 
dian, even if he lives on the reservation and is married to a Tribal 
member. Tribal police officers who respond to domestic violence 
calls only to discover that the accused is non-Indian and therefore 
outside the Tribe’s criminal jurisdiction often mistakenly believe 
they cannot even make an arrest. Not surprisingly, abusers who 
are not arrested are more likely to repeat and escalate their at- 
tacks. Research shows that law enforcement’s failure to arrest and 
prosecute abusers both emboldens attackers and deters victims 
from reporting future incidents. 

In short, the current jurisdictional framework has left many seri- 
ous acts of domestic and dating violence unprosecuted and 
unpunished. 

The SAVE Act addresses three key areas where legislative re- 
form is critical. Title II in particular incorporates the Department 
of Justice’s proposal and addresses the concerns of Tribal leaders 
and experts repeatedly expressed to us, and fills three major legal 
gaps involving Tribal criminal jurisdiction. Tribal civil jurisdiction, 
and Federal criminal offenses. 

First, the SAVE Act recognizes certain Tribes’ power to exercise 
concurrent criminal jurisdiction over domestic violence cases re- 
gardless of whether the defendant is Indian or non-Indian. Fun- 
damentally, this legislation builds on what this Committee did in 
the Tribal Law and Order Act. The philosophy behind the TLOA 
was that Tribal nations with sufficient resources and authority will 
best be able to address violence in their own communities, and has 
offered additional authority to Tribal courts and prosecutors if cer- 
tain procedural protections were established. 

Second, the SAVE Act confirms the intent of Congress in the Vio- 
lence Against Women Act of 2000 by clarifying that Tribal courts 
have full civil jurisdiction to issue and enforce protection orders in- 
volving any person Indian or non-Indian. 

And third. Federal prosecutors today lack the necessary tools to 
combat domestic violence in Tribal communities. The SAVE Act 
provides a one-year offense for assaulting a person by striking, 
beating or wounding; a five-year offense for assaulting a spouse, in- 
timate partner or dating partner, resulting in substantial bodily in- 
jury; and a ten-year offense for assaulting a spouse, intimate part- 
ner or dating partner by strangling or suffocating. 

Together, by filling these three holes, the Act will take many 
steps forward in our ability to combat violence in Alaska Native 
and American Indian communities and we really applaud the Com- 
mittee for moving forward. 
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With that, Mr. Chairman, I would he happy to answer any ques- 
tions the Committee may have. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Perrelli follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Thomas J. Perrelli, Associate Attorney General, 
U.S. Department of Justice 

Chairman Akaka, Vice Chairman Barrasso, and members of the Committee: 

Thank you for inviting me to testify today on Senate Bill 1763, the Stand Against 
Violence and Empower Native Women Act, also known as the SAVE Act. The SAVE 
Act addresses a critically important issue on which the Department of Justice has 
placed a high priority: combating violence against women in Tribal communities. As 
you know, I testified on that issue before this Committee in July, when I described 
the Department’s comprehensive discussions, including formal consultations with 
Indian Tribes, about how best to protect Native women from the unacceptable levels 
of violence we are witnessing in Indian country. We are very pleased today to see 
the introduction of the SAVE Act, and we commend you. Chairman Akaka, as well 
as your many colleagues who have joined you in cosponsoring this historic legisla- 
tion. 

The Epidemic of Violence Against Native Women 

The problems addressed by the SAVE Act are severe. Violence against Native 
women has reached epidemic rates. One regional survey conducted by University of 
Oklahoma researchers showed that nearly three out of five Native American women 
had been assaulted by their spouses or intimate partners. According to a nationwide 
survey funded by the National Institute of Justice (NIJ), one third of all American 
Indian women will be raped during their lifetimes. And an NIJ-funded analysis of 
death certificates found that, on some reservations. Native women are murdered at 
a rate more than ten times the national average. Tribal leaders, police officers, and 
prosecutors tell us of an all-too-familiar pattern of escalating violence that goes 
unaddressed, with beating after beating, each more severe than the last, ultimately 
leading to death or severe physical injury. 

Something must be done to address this cycle of violence. For a host of reasons, 
the current legal structure for prosecuting domestic violence in Indian country is in- 
adequate to prevent or stop this pattern of escalating violence. Federal law-enforce- 
ment resources are often far away and stretched thin. And Federal law does not pro- 
vide the tools needed to address the types of domestic or dating violence that else- 
where in the United States might lead to convictions and sentences ranging from 
approximately six months to five years — precisely the sorts of prosecutions that can 
respond to the early instances of escalating violence against spouses or intimate 
partners and stop it. 

Tribal governments — police, prosecutors, and courts — should be essential parts of 
the response to these crimes. But under current law, they lack the authority to ad- 
dress many of these crimes. Until recently, no matter how violent the offense, Tribal 
courts could only sentence Indian offenders to one year in prison. Under the Tribal 
Law and Order Act of 2010 (TLOA), landmark legislation enacted last year in no 
small part due to the efforts of this Committee, Tribal courts can now sentence In- 
dian offenders for up to three years per offense, provided defendants are given cer- 
tain procedural protections, including legal counsel. But Tribal courts have no au- 
thority at all to prosecute a non-Indian, even if he lives on the reservation and is 
married to a Tribal member. Tribal police officers who respond to a domestic-vio- 
lence call, only to discover that the accused is non-Indian and therefore outside the 
Tribe’s criminal jurisdiction, often mistakenly believe they cannot even make an ar- 
rest. Not surprisingly, abusers who are not arrested are more likely to repeat, and 
escalate, their attacks. Research shows that law enforcement’s failure to arrest and 
prosecute abusers both emboldens attackers and deters victims from reporting fu- 
ture incidents. 

In short, the jurisdictional framework has left many serious acts of domestic vio- 
lence and dating violence unprosecuted and unpunished. 

The Department of Justice’s Efforts to Combat This Violence 

The Department of Justice has made, and is continuing to make, strong efforts 
to investigate and prosecute domestic-violence cases in Indian country, including, 
among other things: 

• Deploying 28 new Assistant U.S. Attorneys whose sole mission is to prosecute 
crime in Indian country. 
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• Instructing U.S. Attorneys to prioritize the prosecution of crimes against Indian 
women and children. 

• Establishing new domestic-violence training programs for law-enforcement offi- 
cials and prosecutors alike. 

• Creating a Violence Against Women FederaiyTribal Prosecution Task Force to 
develop “best practices” for both Federal and Tribal prosecutors. 

But we believe that more needs to be done. 

The Views of Tribal Leaders and Experts, and the Department’s Response 

The Department of Justice has consulted extensively with Indian Tribes about 
these issues, including at the Attorney General’s listening conference in 2009, the 
Tribal consultations we held on TLOA implementation in 2010, our annual Tribal 
consultations under the Violence Against Women Act, and a series of Tribal con- 
sultations focused on potential legislative reforms in June of this year. These con- 
sultations — like the Justice Department’s other work in this area, especially in the 
wake of the TLOA’s enactment last year — have involved close coordination across 
Federal agencies, including the Departments of the Interior and of Health and 
Human Services. 

The consensus that emerged from these Tribal consultations was the need for 
greater Tribal jurisdiction over domestic-violence cases. Specifically, Tribal leaders 
expressed concern that the crime-fighting tools currently available to their prosecu- 
tors differ vastly, depending on the race of the domestic-violence perpetrator. If an 
Indian woman is battered by her Indian husband or boyfriend, then the Tribe typi- 
cally can prosecute him. But absent an express Act of Congress, the Tribe cannot 
prosecute a violently abusive husband or boyfriend if he is non-Indian. And recently, 
one Federal court went so far as to hold that, in some circumstances, a Tribal court 
could not even enter a civil protection order against a non-Indian husband. 

Faced with these criminal and civil jurisdictional limitations, Tribal leaders re- 
peatedly have told the Department that a Tribe’s ability to protect a woman from 
violent crime should not depend on her husband’s or boyfriend’s race, and that it 
is immoral for an Indian woman to be left vulnerable to violence and abuse simply 
because the man she married, the man she lives with, the man who fathered her 
children, is not an Indian. 

The concerns raised by Tribal leaders and experts led the Department to propose 
new Federal legislation on July 21 of this year. The response to the Department’s 
proposal from persons of all backgrounds and experiences, including state, local, and 
Tribal law-enforcement officials, has been overwhelmingly positive. 

The SAVE Act Addresses Three Key Areas that Are Ripe for Legislative 
Reform 

The SAVE Act’s Title II incorporates the Department of Justice’s proposal and 
thus addresses precisely the concerns that Tribal leaders and experts have repeat- 
edly expressed to us. Specifically, this title of the Act fills three major legal gaps, 
involving Tribal criminal jurisdiction, Tribal civil jurisdiction, and Federal criminal 
offenses. 

First, the patchwork of Federal, state, and Tribal criminal jurisdiction in Indian 
country has made it difficult for law enforcement and prosecutors to adequately ad- 
dress domestic violence — particularly misdemeanor domestic violence, such as sim- 
ple assaults and criminal violations of protection orders. The SAVE Act recognizes 
certain Tribes’ power to exercise concurrent criminal jurisdiction over domestic-vio- 
lence cases, regardless of whether the defendant is Indian or non-Indian. Fun- 
damentally, this legislation builds on what this Committee did in the Tribal Law 
and Order Act. The philosophy behind TLOA was that Tribal nations with sufficient 
resources and authority will be best able to address violence in their own commu- 
nities; it offered additional authority to Tribal courts and prosecutors if certain pro- 
cedural protections were established. 

Second, at least one Federal court has opined that Tribes lack civil jurisdiction 
to issue and enforce protection orders against non-Indians who reside on Tribal 
lands. That ruling undermines the ability of Tribal courts to protect victims. Accord- 
ingly, the SAVE Act confirms the intent of Congress in enacting the Violence 
Against Women Act of 2000 by clarifying that Tribal courts have full civil jurisdic- 
tion to issue and enforce certain protection orders involving any persons, Indian or 
non-Indian. 

Third, Federal prosecutors lack the necessary tools to combat domestic violence 
in Indian country. The SAVE Act provides a one-year offense for assaulting a person 
by striking, beating, or wounding; a five-year offense for assaulting a spouse, inti- 
mate partner, or dating partner, resulting in substantial bodily injury; and a ten- 
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year offense for assaulting a spouse, intimate partner, or dating partner by stran- 
gling or suffocating. 

Title II of the SAVE Act, which is the Act’s core, fills these three holes in the 
law. In addition. Title I of the SAVE Act reforms grant programs aimed to help Na- 
tive victims, strengthens the Department’s consultation process, and ensures that 
our program of research includes violence against Alaska Native women. And Title 
III amends TLOA to provide a much-needed one-year extension for the Indian Law 
and Order Commission, which Congress created to conduct a comprehensive study 
of law enforcement and criminal justice in Tribal communities. 

Tribal Jurisdiction over Crimes of Domestie Violence 

Section 201 of the SAVE Act recognizes certain Tribes’ concurrent criminal juris- 
diction to investigate, prosecute, convict, and sentence both Indians and non-Indians 
who assault Indian spouses, intimate partners, or dating partners, or who violate 
protection orders, in Indian country. Without impinging on any other government’s 
jurisdiction, this bill recognizes that a Tribe has concurrent jurisdiction over a tight- 
ly defined set of crimes committed in Indian country: domestic violence, dating vio- 
lence, and violations of enforceable protection orders. To the extent those crimes can 
be prosecuted today by Federal or State prosecutors, that would not be changed by 
the SAVE Act. 

Similar to TLOA, this additional Tribal authority under the SAVE Act would be 
available only to those Tribes that guarantee sufficient protections for the rights of 
defendants. 'Tribes exercising this statutorily recognized jurisdiction over crimes of 
domestic violence would be required to protect a robust set of rights, similar to the 
rights protected in State-court criminal prosecutions. This approach thus builds on 
the Indian Civil Rights Act of 1968, as amended in 1986 and 1990, and on TLOA. 
Tribes that choose not to provide these protections would not have this additional 
authority. 

Not surprisingly, expanding Tribal criminal jurisdiction to cover more perpetra- 
tors of domestic violence would teix the already scarce resources of most Tribes that 
might wish to exercise this jurisdiction under the SAVE Act. Therefore, the Act au- 
thorizes grants to support these Tribes by strengthening their criminal-justice sys- 
tems, providing indigent criminal defendants with licensed defense counsel at no 
cost to those defendants, ensuring that jurors are properly summoned, selected, and 
instructed, and according crime victims’ rights to victims of domestic violence. 

Tribal Protection Orders 

Section 202 of the SAVE Act addresses Tribal civil jurisdiction. Specifically, it con- 
firms the intent of Congress in enacting the Violence Against Women Act of 2000 
by clarifying that every Tribe has full civil jurisdiction to issue and enforce certain 
protection orders against both Indians and non-Indians. That would effectively re- 
verse a 2008 decision from a Eederal district court in Washington State, which held 
that an Indian Tribe lacked authority to enter a protection order for a nonmember 
Indian against a non-Indian residing on non-Indian fee land within the reservation. 

Amendments to the Federal Assault Statute 

Section 203 of the SAVE Act involves Federal criminal offenses rather than Tribal 
prosecution. In general. Federal criminal law has not developed over time in the 
same manner as State criminal laws, which have recognized the need for escalating 
responses to specific acts of domestic and dating violence. By amending the Federal 
Criminal Code to make it more consistent with State laws in this area where the 
Federal Government (and not the State) has jurisdiction, the SAVE Act simply en- 
sures that perpetrators will be subject to similar potential punishments regardless 
of where they commit their crimes. Specifically, the Act amends the Federal Crimi- 
nal Code to provide a ten-year offense for assaulting a spouse, intimate partner, or 
dating partner by strangling or suffocating; a five-year offense for assaulting a 
spouse, intimate partner, or dating partner resulting in substantial bodily injury; 
and a one-year offense for assaulting a person by striking, beating, or wounding. All 
of these are in line with the types of sentences that would be available in State 
courts across the Nation if the crime occurred outside Indian country. 

Existing Federal law provides a six-month misdemeanor assault or assault-and- 
battery offense that can be charged against a non-Indian (but not against an Indian) 
who commits an act of domestic violence against an Indian victim. (A similar crime 
committed by an Indian would fall within the exclusive jurisdiction of the Tribe.) 
A Federal prosecutor typically can charge a felony offense against an Indian or a 
non-Indian defendant only if the victim’s injuries rise to the level of “serious bodily 
injury,” which is significantly more severe than “substantial bodily injury.” 

So, in cases involving any of these three types of assaults — (1) assault by stran- 
gling or suffocating; (2) assault resulting in substantial (but not serious) bodily in- 
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jury; and (3) assault by striking, beating, or wounding — Federal prosecutors today 
often find that they cannot seek sentences in excess of six months. And where both 
the defendant and the victim are Indian, Federal courts may lack jurisdiction alto- 
gether. 

The SAVE Act increases the maximum sentence from six months to one year for 
an assault by striking, beating, or wounding, committed by a non-Indian against an 
Indian in Indian country. (Similar assaults by Indians, committed in Indian country, 
would remain within the Tribe’s exclusive jurisdiction.) Although the Federal of- 
fense would remain a misdemeanor, increasing the maximum sentence to one year 
would reflect the fact that this is a serious offense that often forms the first or sec- 
ond rung on a ladder to more severe acts of domestic violence. 

Assaults resulting in substantial bodily injury sometimes form the next several 
rungs on the ladder of escalating domestic violence, but they too are inadequately 
covered today by the Federal Criminal Code. The SAVE Act fills this gap by amend- 
ing the Code to provide a five-year offense for assault resulting in substantial bodily 
injury to a spouse, intimate partner, or dating partner. 

And the SAVE Act also amends the Code to provide a ten-year offense for assault- 
ing a spouse, intimate partner, or dating partner by strangling or suffocating. Stran- 
gling and suffocating — conduct that is not uncommon in intimate-partner cases — 
carry a high risk of death. But the severity of these offenses is frequently overlooked 
because there may be no visible external injuries on the victim. As with assaults 
resulting in substantial bodily injury. Federal prosecutors need the tools to deal 
with these crimes as felonies, with sentences potentially far exceeding the six-month 
maximum that often applies today. 

Finally, section 203(e) of the SAVE Act simplifies the Major Crimes Act (which 
Federal prosecutors use to prosecute Indians for major crimes committed against In- 
dian and non-Indian victims) to cover all felony assaults under section 113 of the 
Federal Criminal Code. That would include the two new felony offenses discussed 
above — assaults resulting in substantial bodily injury to a spouse, intimate partner, 
or dating partner; and assaults upon a spouse, intimate partner, or dating partner 
by strangling or suffocating — as well as assault with intent to commit a felony other 
than murder, which is punishable by a maximum ten-year sentence. Without this 
amendment to the Major Crimes Act, Federal prosecutors could not charge any of 
these three felonies when the perpetrator is an Indian. Under the SAVE Act, as- 
sault by striking, beating, or wounding remains a misdemeanor and is not covered 
by the Major Crimes Act. 

Sections 201 and 203 of the SAVE Act work in tandem, enabling Tribal investiga- 
tors and prosecutors to focus on misdemeanors (including protection-order viola- 
tions) and low-level felonies, regardless of the perpetrator’s Indian or non-Indian 
status, while Federal investigators and prosecutors focus on the more dangerous 
felonies involving strangling, suffocation, and substantial bodily injury, again re- 
gardless of the perpetrator’s Indian or non-Indian status. 

We believe that enacting the SAVE Act will strengthen Tribal jurisdiction over 
crimes of domestic violence. Tribal protection orders, and Federal assault prosecu- 
tions. These measures, taken together, have the potential to significantly improve 
the safety of women in Tribal communities and allow Federal and Tribal law-en- 
forcement agencies to hold more perpetrators of domestic violence accountable for 
their crimes. 

I thank the Committee for its long-standing interest in these critically important 
issues, and I especially thank Chairman Akaka for drafting and introducing Senate 
Bill 1763, the Stand Against Violence and Empower Native Women Act. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much, Mr. Perrelli. 

Mr. Perrelli, the SAVE Act clarifies Tribes’ ability to issue and 
enforce protection orders over all offenders. Without this clarifica- 
tion, do you think Native women are at greater risk in their com- 
munities? 

Mr. Perrelli. Mr. Chairman, I believe they are. This is an issue 
that I believe that Congress thought it resolved in 2000. But be- 
cause of at least one intervening court decision, there is uncer- 
tainty here. Protection orders are the basic fundamental aspect of 
years of work by advocates in the domestic violence community to 
ensure protection of women who are threatened by an abuser. 
Without the ability to issue and enforce protection orders and to 
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get full faith and credit for those protection orders, there is a real 
risk to Native women to be threatened again. 

So as I said, I think Congress thought it had already done this, 
but we believe it is extraordinarily important to clarify it today. 

The Chairman. Thank you, Mr. Perrelli. 

The amendments to the Federal assault statute are an important 
part of the SAVE Act. Do you believe these provisions would help 
stop domestic violence at its earlier stages and prevent it from 
reaching its most severe levels? 

Mr. Perrelli. I do, Mr. Chairman. As I indicated before, the pat- 
tern of domestic violence is escalation. And there are any number 
of serious bodily injuries or homicides arising out of domestic vio- 
lence where we know that there were probably 5, 10, 15 incidents 
prior to that. What the SAVE Act does it creates a set of graduated 
sanctions and a division of labor really between Tribal law enforce- 
ment and Tribal courts, and then Federal law enforcement and 
Federal courts. And in many cases, the States are a possible law 
enforcer as well, to ensure that all along that spectrum, there is 
a law enforcer who is present and able to bring the perpetrator to 
justice. So we think it will have a significant impact in improving 
the safety of Native women. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much for your responses. 

Senator Murkowski? 

Senator Murkowski. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Perrelli, last time you were before the Committee, I had an 
opportunity to bring up the issue of sex trafficking of Alaska Na- 
tive young women and what we were seeing. I expressed my con- 
cerns about that. Since this intervening time period, can you give 
me any update in terms of what DOJ is looking at in terms of get- 
ting a better handle of what is going on with sex trafficking of not 
only Alaska Natives, but all Native women? 

Mr. Perrelli. One thing, and I think as we talked about a little 
bit last time, particularly in the context of Alaska where some of 
the sex trafficking allegations that we have seen, and as I think 
you know, there was one high-profile case not that long ago in- 
volved Native women who come to Anchorage, whether for health 
care or something else, and end up becoming victims of sex traf- 
ficking. 

Since I was last here, we gave out our grant funds through our 
coordinated Tribal assistance solicitation, and this was a year 
where after a significant amount of outreach to Alaska Native 
groups and more training, we saw a significant increase in the 
funds that Alaska Natives received, including a lot of funds focused 
on helping victims, and in particular some of the victims’ organiza- 
tions based in Anchorage, in providing services for domestic vio- 
lence, dating violence, and others. 

And I think certainly it is our hope that some of those funds will 
go to help provide services for and help us to identify sex traf- 
ficking as it occurs. 

Senator Murkowski. Well, I appreciate the engagement. I think 
it is going to be important. Do you have a sense in terms of wheth- 
er or not we are making a dent in the issue? Do we not have suffi- 
cient data to this point? What can you tell me? 
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Mr. Perrelli. This is an area that is, I think, where an enor- 
mous amount of additional research needs to be done. We hear the 
horror stories from a number of regions throughout the Country, 
Alaska being one of them. But this is a trade that is very difficult 
to investigate and get a handle on. And currently, we don’t have 
sufficient research. I think one of the things that Title I of the 
SAVE Act does is it includes research on, as well as grants towards 
addressing sex trafficking as an additional purpose area for our Of- 
fice of Violence Against Women grants. We think that is tremen- 
dously important. 

Senator Murkowski. Is that a new area, the grants towards 
women and sex trafficking? 

Mr. Perrelli. It is an area where we felt it was important. We 
agree that it is important to add specific language. 

Senator Murkowski. Okay. Since you are talking about the 
grants that are out there, I have been hearing some good things 
about DOJ’s implementation of the Coordinated Tribal Assistance 
Program and the efforts of the Tribal Justice Advisory Group. 

But I do understand that the Tribal Advisory Group met in Alas- 
ka in December of 2009. There wasn’t Tribal consultation at that 
time. So the question today is whether or not the Department of 
Justice is planning on doing any kind of a follow-up visit, whether 
it is to a rural community in the State or a Tribal consultation 
somewhere in the State? And if so, if you have a timeframe for 
that? 

Mr. Perrelli. Well, I will say since that time in August of 2010, 
we formed the Alaska Native Action Team. And we sent a team of 
officials, including some very senior officials, out to Native villages, 
as well as working in some of the urban areas, and tried to bring 
more training and technical assistance to Alaska. 

We have done in the past regional trainings to assist people in 
applying for our grant programs. We brought training to Alaska 
and we saw the results, a significant increase in applications, as 
well as the quality of applications leading, frankly, to more grant 
funds to Alaska. 

So I don’t think we have a specific, and I can find out, check with 
my folks for more of a specific plan for a consultation in Alaska, 
but we are trying to very significantly increase our engagement be- 
cause if we look two and three years ago, I think that the numbers 
told us that Alaska Native villages and some of the organizations 
that assist them, were not applying for grants and not receiving 
grants at the rate that one might have expected. 

Senator Murkowski. Let me ask one final question, if I may, Mr. 
Chairman. 

You have indicated that certainly on the reservations, the con- 
cern that you have with current law, is that Tribes are precluded 
from prosecuting non-Indian offenders in the criminal cases. This 
is the Oliphant ruling. 

So the question to you is whether or not you think an Oliphant 
fix, if you will, restoration of Tribal jurisdiction at least to a limited 
case when it comes to domestic violence cases. I am assuming that 
you clearly believe that that will improve the safety of Tribal mem- 
bers. 
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The question is whether or not this type of a fix would have any 
impact at all on Alaska, where we don’t have Indian Country. How 
would this impact us, if at all? 

Mr. Perrelli. I think a couple of things. Certainly, it would have 
an impact on the Metlakatla Reserve where there is Indian Coun- 
try. With respect to the Tribal protection order fix that is in Title 
II of the bill, we think that would be applicable to Tribal courts in 
Alaska Native villages. 

Senator Murkowski. So when you say the Tribal protection 
order, what would allow the Tribal courts to do something? 

Mr. Perrelli. It would allow the Tribal courts to issue an order 
of protection and enforce an order of protection and get full faith 
and credit to it, something, as I said, we thought should be current 
law, but was left uncertain. 

But as I think both you and Senator Begich indicated, the chal- 
lenges of Alaska, where court decisions have indicated there is no 
Indian Country other than Metlakatla, do require more creative so- 
lutions. And I think we at the Department of Justice would very 
much like to work with both Senators to come up with creative so- 
lutions. 

Because it is certainly true that the enhanced Tribal criminal ju- 
risdiction that we are talking about in Title II of the SAVE Act will 
have a much bigger impact elsewhere in the Country than Alaska. 

Senator Murkowski. I appreciate that. 

Have you reviewed the Village Safe Families Act? And do you 
have any opinion as to whether or not it would create Tribal crimi- 
nal jurisdiction in Alaska or whether it simply confers Tribal seal 
of regulatory authority? 

Mr. Perrelli. We have just started reviewing that and our staff 
would be happy to come up and talk with you further about that, 
as well as brainstorm about other approaches and ideas. 

Senator Murkowski. I look forward to that. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. Senator Murkowski. 

I would like to ask Senator Begich whether you have any ques- 
tions you would like to ask? 

Senator Begich. Mr. Chairman, if I could just follow up. And I 
guess I want to take you up on that offer as we work on our legisla- 
tion on S. 1192. You know, the idea is to create these opportunities 
for communities to resolve and deal with some of these incredible 
challenges in very remote areas in a State that doesn’t have tradi- 
tional Indian Country. So I would look as you reviewed if you could 
give us some ideas and innovation. If you think there are some op- 
portunities to tweak the language, I am very open to that. 

You see the goal and I think it is the same goal as you have just 
described in what I would call traditional Indian Country. So I 
thank you for that. 

Second, on the research end, the data end, just to make sure I 
understand you reference there in the bill, is this new resources or 
opportunity for you to do more data collection? Or is it brand new 
in the sense that it has never been done? Help me understand 
what that piece is. 

Mr. Perrelli. Sure. I think we would say that any emphasis 
that this Committee or others could give, and frankly any funding. 
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on research related to criminal justice and American Indian-Alaska 
Native communities is money well spent. We recently did a com- 
pendium of research on criminal justice in Tribal communities and 
what we found were many more gaps than we knew, gaps that 
were filled. 

And so we have asked for additional funds in the 2012 budget 
to focus on research related to crimes against American Indians 
and Alaska Natives. Title I of the SAVE Act ensures that research 
does focus on violence against Alaska Natives and not just on 
American Indian communities. 

Senator Begich. Very good. And then, I guess the last comment 
I will make, and again thank you, and we are going to take you 
up on the offer on that because I think your goal is the same as 
ours: How do you create a better judicial system that is more com- 
munity-based and reintegrating folks that should be and those that 
shouldn’t be to deal with that as a separate issue. So I am looking 
forward to your help there. 

And I guess one thing, as you think about next year and as you 
are planning your engagements with the Alaska Native commu- 
nity, I would encourage you. Maybe I am looking through you to 
Ralph here, that he probably would invite you or your appropriate 
folks to do a workshop at the Alaska Federation of Native Organi- 
zations annual meeting which is held in October and has 4,000- 
plus Alaska Natives from all around the State. 

We would encourage you, if you haven’t participated before, but 
this would be a great opportunity, especially if you saw results by 
engaging them. This may be a really great way to engage a lot of 
our community in a very focused area. So I would just offer that 
kind of through you to Ralph, and maybe he will make a note and 
offer an invitation. 

Mr. Perrelli. Well, thank you. Senator. And I do think it has 
been a point of emphasis for us that even in times where people 
are worried about travel budgets and those things, that if we are 
going to have an impact in Alaska, we have to do more to reach 
out. I think, like I said, in the past year where we increased our 
outreach efforts and saw very significant change in the pattern of 
applications for grant funding really taught us that a little more 
gets you better results. 

Senator Begich. We would invite you, and also it is a great way 
to get almost every Alaska Native community in one location at one 
time. Very good. 

Mr. Perrelli. Thank you. Senator. 

Senator Begich. Thank you very much. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. Senator Begich, as we 
continue to discuss S. 1192, the Alaska Safe Families and Villages 
Act of 2011. 

I want to thank you, Mr. Perrelli. Thank you so much for your 
responses. You have been very helpful. We look forward to con- 
tinuing to work with you on this for clarifications and I really ap- 
preciate it. 

Mr. Perrelli. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Thank you so much. 

Mr. Perrelli. Thank you so much. 
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The Chairman. I would like to invite the second panel to the wit- 
ness table. Ms. Margie Mejia is the Chair of the Lytton Rancheria; 
Mr. Paul Morris is Mayor of the City of San Pablo, California; Mr. 
Ralph Andersen is President and CEO of the Bristol Bay Native 
Association; and Mr. Joe Masters is Commissioner at the Depart- 
ment of Public Safety for the State of Alaska. 

I want to welcome everyone here. Before we proceed, I would like 
to ask Senator Franken for any introductions he may have for 
some of the panelists. 

STATEMENT OF HON. AL FRANKEN, 

U.S. SENATOR FROM MINNESOTA 

Senator Franken. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. And thank you for 
convening this hearing. I am a proud cosponsor of his bill. The 
SAVE Native Women Act makes important updates to the law to 
ensure that Native American communities have the tools and re- 
sources they need to stop acts of violence against Native women. 
It authorizes services for victimized youth and for victims of sex 
trafficking. It provides Native Americans in Indian Country the 
legal authority they need to prosecute acts of violence committed 
in their communities. And it updates the Federal assault statute 
applicable in Indian Country. 

These are common sense and much needed improvements to the 
law. So Chairman Akaka, thank you for your work on this legisla- 
tion. And thank you for the honor of allowing me to introduce two 
Minnesotans who are here to testify today. Suzanne Koepplinger is 
a leader in the Native American community and in the fight to end 
sexual violence. 

Since 2003, she has served as Executive Director of the Min- 
nesota Indian Women’s Resource Center, which provides invaluable 
services to women and their families. She actively is involved with 
a number of nonprofit organizations, including the Metro Urban In- 
dian Directors Group and the American Indian Community Devel- 
opment Corporation’s Board of Directors. 

Ms. Koepplinger has a wealth of knowledge about issues facing 
Native American women. I have long considered her one of the 
foremost experts in the field, as well as a friend. And we are indeed 
fortunate that she is here to testify today. 

It is also my great privilege to introduce Thomas Heffelfinger, a 
talented attorney who has dedicated much of his legal career to 
public service and issues affecting Native Americans. During the 
Bush Administration, Mr. Heffelfinger served as United States At- 
torney for the State of Minnesota, so he knows a thing or two about 
prosecuting crimes. He also served as the Chairman of the Justice 
Department’s Native American Issues Subcommittee. In that ca- 
pacity, he was responsible for developing and implementing a wide 
range of policies related to public safety in Indian Country. 

Since returning to private practice, Mr. Heffelfinger has contin- 
ued to advise Native American Tribes on public safety issues. 

It is really great to see you both and I look forward to hearing 
your testimony. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. Senator Franken. 
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I would like to begin with the first testimony from Ms. 
Koepplinger. Please proceed with your testimony. 

STATEMENT OF SUZANNE KOEPPLINGER, EXECUTIVE 
DIRECTOR, MINNESOTA INDIAN WOMEN’S RESOURCE CENTER 

Ms. Koepplinger. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, Senator 
Franken, Members of the Committee. I am deeply honored to have 
this opportunity to add my voice in support of S. 1763, the Stand 
Against Violence and Empower Native Women Act. 

This bill acknowledges the disproportionate and varied forms of 
violence against American Indian women and it takes steps to 
more effectively prevent, intervene and prosecute these crimes. 
Thank you. 

You are all aware of the disproportionate rates of violence 
against American Indian women and children in this Country. In 
2009, the organization that I have the honor of representing, the 
Minnesota Indian Women’s Resource Center, published Shattered 
Heart: The Commercial Sexual Exploitation of American Indian 
Women and Girls in Minnesota. It was to our knowledge the first 
report to analyze the scope of sex trafficking of American Indians 
in this Country. 

Since that time, we have gathered additional evidence, most re- 
cently the research report called Garden of Truth, which was pro- 
duced by the Minnesota Indian Women’s Sexual Assault Coalition, 
which you were all provided written testimony about, which is a 
very important addition to the knowledge in the field. 

And all of this additional information has deepened our concern 
about the breadth and depth of these egregious human rights viola- 
tions. We believe that the data represents only the tip of the ice- 
berg and that the true rates of all forms of gender violence in In- 
dian Country are much higher. This belief is based on our own ex- 
perience in the field, the fact that Native women and girls fre- 
quently do not report assaults, and the Department of Justice’s 
own research stating that approximately 70 percent of sexual as- 
saults in Indian Country are not reported. 

One of the programs serving young Native girls who are at high 
risk of sexual violence is our Oshkinigiikwe program — 
Oshkinigiikwe is young woman in the Ojibwe language. A recent 
evaluation of this program for 11 to 20 year old Native girls 
showed that 31 percent of the girls coming into the program had 
had injuries as a result of assault and that nearly a quarter of 
them had diagnosed mental illnesses and were homeless at the 
time of intake. None of the girls had reported the assault. 

Disclosure of assault histories, including sexual exploitation and 
sex trafficking typically come after many months in the program 
when the girls have developed a trust relationship with the staff 
and feel comfortable disclosing their experiences. There are rou- 
tinely multiple traumas by the age of 15 of 16, including childhood 
sexual assault, dating violence, and sexual exploitation and traf- 
ficking. 

The recommendations in this bill to strengthen Tribal programs, 
bolster Tribal authority to prosecute all perpetrators, and to in- 
clude sex trafficking along with other forms of violence against 
women and children is a very important step forward. We cannot 
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silo the various manifestations of gender-based violence. Incest, 
child sexual assault, domestic violence, sexual abuse, sex traf- 
ficking, these are all forms of a systemic exploitation of those who 
have the least power, and that needs to be addressed as a systemic 
matter. 

Often, these abuses are concurrent and cumulative. We also 
know that early exposure to gender-based violence puts young peo- 
ple at heightened risk of adult abuse. 

Investing in the safety of women and children is an investment 
in the well being of our families and communities and it is not only 
the right thing to do, it is fiscally prudent to provide preventive 
and healing services to those in need. The trauma of unreported or 
untreated sexual trauma leads to higher end-use of social services, 
multi-generational abuse, increased rates of homelessness, and 
other costs. 

As a representative of an urban Indian organization that works 
closely with the Tribes, I urge continued collaboration between 
Tribes and urban Indian organizations to address the unique needs 
of this population. In Minnesota, for example, approximately 60 
percent of the Indian population resides in the metro areas, not on 
reservations. Nationally, the data remains the same. 

We believe that a significant amount of sex trafficking occurs in 
the towns and the cities where the market exists and where many 
young people are lured by perpetrators. Building a network of 
urban and Tribal support services is vital to long-term success. 

There are many challenges to identifying and responding to sex 
trafficking victims and collecting data on the scope of sex traf- 
ficking is a challenge. And this is due in large part because many 
of the women do not identify as victims. They do not report these 
crimes to authorities. They are more likely to disclose their assault 
to frontline advocates. Frontline advocates in Tribal human service 
and urban organizations are well positioned to identify and respond 
to the needs of victims and will be strong allies in the effort to col- 
lect baseline data. 

Service providers can also be crucial partners in the prosecution 
of pimps and traffickers. When victims feel supported, when they 
have access to long-term culturally appropriate supportive housing 
with services, they may be more likely to cooperate with law en- 
forcement in prosecuting. 

Many communities are just now beginning to understand and re- 
spond to sex trafficking, and more training, awareness, and capac- 
ity building is required. This bill will provide many of those needed 
steps and I urge that this legislation be passed because it will 
greatly improve the safety and security of American Indian women 
and girls and give Tribes the authority to effectively protect, inter- 
vene, and prosecute the perpetrators of gender-based violence. 

I thank you all very much and I am happy to answer any ques- 
tions I can. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Koepplinger follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Suzanne Koepplinger, Executive Director, Minnesota 
Indian Women’s Resource Center 

Honorable Chairman Akaka and Members of the Senate Indian Affairs Com- 
mittee: 

Thank you Mr. Chairman and members of the Committee for the opportunity to 
voice my support for S. 1763, Stand Against Violence and Empower Native Women 
Act. This bill acknowledges the disproportionate and varied forms of violence 
against American Indian women and takes steps to more effectively prevent, inter- 
vene, and prosecute these crimes. Thank you. 

You are all aware of the disproportionate rates of violence against American In- 
dian women and girls in this country. In 2009, the Minnesota Indian Women’s Re- 
source Center released Shattered Hearts: the commercial sexual exploitation of 
American Indian women and girls in Minnesota. It was, to our knowledge, the first 
report to analyze the scope of sex trafficking and commercial sexual exploitation of 
American Indians in our country. Since that time we have gathered additional evi- 
dence — including the recently released Garden of Truth report by the Minnesota In- 
dian Women’s Sexual Assault Coalition (which you were provided written testimony 
on and which is an invaluable contribution to knowledge in the field) that have 
deepened our concern about the breadth and depth of this egregious human rights 
violation. 

We believe the data represents only the tip of the iceberg, and that the true rates 
of all forms of gender based violence in Indian Country are higher. This belief is 
based upon our own experience in the field, the fact that Native women and girls 
do not often report violence for a variety of reasons, and the United States’ Depart- 
ment of Justice data that estimates that 70 percent of sexual assaults against Amer- 
ican Indian women are not reported. One of the programs serving young Native 
girls who are at high risk of sexual violence is our Oskinigiikwe (young woman in 
the Ojibwe language) Program. Recent evaluation of this program for 11-20 year old 
Native girls shows 31 percent of girls had a head injury resulting from assault, 
nearly a quarter of girls had a mental illness diagnosis and were homeless upon in- 
take. None of the girls had reported their assaults to law enforcement. Disclosure 
of assault histories — including sex trafficking — in our program typically comes after 
many months, when a trust relationship is developed with staff. There are routinely 
multiple traumas by the age of 16 including childhood sexual assault, dating vio- 
lence, and sexual exploitation/trafficking. 

The recommendations in this bill to strengthen VAWA Tribal programs, bolster 
tribal authority to prosecute all perpetrators, and to include sex trafficking along 
with other forms of violence against women and children is a very important step 
forward. We cannot silo the various manifestations of gender violence — incest, child 
sexual abuse, domestic violence, sexual assault, and sex trafficking are all forms of 
systemic exploitation of those who have the least power and all must be addressed 
as such. These are often concurrent or cumulative abuses. Early exposure to gender 
based violence puts young girls at heightened risk of abuse as adults. 

Investing in the safety of women and children is an investment in the well being 
of our families and communities. It is not only the right thing to do, it is the fiscally 
responsible thing to do to provide preventive and healing services to those in need. 
The trauma of unreported or untreated sexual violence leads to higher end user so- 
cial services, multi-generational abuse, increased rates of homelessness, and other 
costs. 

As a representative of an urban Indian organization that works closely with tribal 
partners, I urge continued collaboration between tribes and urban Indian organiza- 
tions to address the unique needs of this population. In Minnesota, roughly 40 per- 
cent of the state’s American Indian people reside in the seven county Twin Cities 
Metro, with another 20 percent living in cities like Duluth and Bemidji, not on res- 
ervations. Nationally the data looks much the same. We believe a significant 
amount of sex trafficking takes place in cities and towns, where the market exists 
and where runaway youth are often lured. Building a network of urban and tribal 
supports and services is key to long term success. 

There are challenges to identifying and serving sex trafficking victims, and to col- 
lecting data on the scope of sex trafficking in Indian Country. This is due in part 
to the reluctance of many women to identify as victims of a crime and report exploi- 
tation to authorities. They are more likely to disclose and seek help from advocates 
in the field. Eront line advocates in tribal human services and urban Indian organi- 
zations are well positioned to identify and respond to the needs of victims, and will 
be strong allies in the effort to collect baseline data. Service providers can also be 
crucial partners in the prosecution of pimps and traffickers. When victims feel safe 
and supported through access to culturally based long term housing and support 
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services, they may be more likely to cooperate with law enforcement in prosecuting 
perpetrators. 

Many communities are just now beginning to understand and respond to sex traf- 
ficking, and more training, awareness, and capacity building is required. This bill 
will provide many of those needed steps forward, and I urge you to pass this legisla- 
tion that will greatly improve the safety and security of American Indian women 
and girls, and give Tribes the authority to effectively protect, intervene and pros- 
ecute perpetrators of gender based violence. 

Thank you for this opportunity and I am happy to answer any questions you may 
have. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much, Ms. Koepplinger. 

As introduced by Senator Franken, Ms. Koepplinger is Executive 
Director of the Minnesota Indian Women’s Resource Center of Min- 
neapolis. 

And now I would like to call on Mr. Thomas Heffelfinger, who 
is currently with Best & Flanagan LLP in Minneapolis as well. 

Will you please proceed? 

STATEMENT OF THOMAS B. HEFFELFINGER, ATTORNEY, BEST 

& FLANAGAN LLP 

Mr. Heffelfinger. Thank you, Chairman Akaka and Members 
of the Committee. I appreciate the honor of having the opportunity 
to appear before you again. 

And Senator Franken, thank you very much for your kind intro- 
duction. 

I appear today before the Committee to provide comments on 
Title II of the SAFE Native American Women Act. Back in 2004 
as United States Attorney, I had the privilege of participating in 
a consultation with Tribal leaders on issues of public safety. And 
during that consultation, a gentleman named Chairpah Matheson, 
a Council Member from Coeur d’Alene, made the observation: How 
can Tribes have sovereignty when they cannot protect their women 
and children? 

This question has always struck me as going to the heart of the 
issue for all government. Is there any higher priority than pro- 
tecting our women and children? And one of the reasons that I sup- 
port Title II of this Act is that it addresses this question. 

As this Committee is well aware and as you have heard already 
today, the problems of violence against women are of epidemic pro- 
portions and tragically high. This legislation, by providing Tribes 
with jurisdiction over domestic violence committed by all offenders, 
recognizes Tribal sovereignty and Tribal responsibility. And it also 
removes a huge barrier which currently prevents from effectively 
protecting women in their communities. 

This Committee is well aware of the level of confusion that exists 
in Indian Country over jurisdiction. The whole Tribal Law and 
Order Act addresses that, and I commend this Committee for that. 
In fact, I would throw in a plug. I really support the provision of 
this bill that will add a year to the Tribal Law and Order Act’s 
time they are going to need it because all of these issues of confu- 
sion should be addressed through that Committee. 

One of the biggest areas of confusion is that provided by the Oli- 
phant decision, which by its terms deprived Tribes of the jurisdic- 
tion over non-Indians. As Amnesty International found so elo- 
quently in their recent well-publicized report, Oliphant has had a 
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dramatic and detrimental impact upon public safety in Indian 
Country. 

In my remaining time, I would like to focus on specific provisions 
of the Act. I specifically support Section 201 and its providing of 
a limited Oliphant fix. It will provide Tribal courts with jurisdic- 
tion over all people. It is important that that provision also pro- 
vides for concurrent jurisdiction with Federal and States, thereby 
allowing Tribes to utilize all of the resources available to them. 

And as Mr. Perrelli pointed out so well, coordinated with that is 
the clarification that Tribal courts have jurisdiction for protective 
orders. This allows Tribes the authority to do what they can to pre- 
vent, as well as react to domestic violence. 

There is one provision which I object to a piece of it, and I am 
not going to object to the other. That is the dismissal provision in 
Section 201. One provision would allow that if a defendant brings 
a motion to dismiss on the grounds that both the defendant and 
the victim are not Natives, that the court can dismiss the charge. 
That is a recognition of a longstanding Supreme Court precedent 
which I don’t believe this bill should be taking on. Therefore, I do 
not support that. 

However, the bill also provides a wonderful thing which I think 
must stay in it, which says that when a defendant brings a motion 
to dismiss, it must be held pretrial. Whether or not both offenders 
are Indian or non-Indian is a matter of jurisdiction. It should be 
resolved pretrial as a matter of law and not during the trial. 

There is also a provision, however, in that dismissal section 
which provides that a case can be dismissed if the prosecution, the 
Tribal prosecutor, cannot establish that there are community ties 
between the defendant and the victim and the Tribe. And this adds 
issues like employment, residence. Tribal membership, and makes 
those elements of a domestic violence prosecution. That should not 
be in the bill. It is hard enough to prosecute these cases without 
adding new elements to them. 

The rights to the defendant section, I applaud the Committee 
and I applaud the bill for complying with the Tribal Law and Order 
Act. There is one provision 204, to Section 3 of the rights, which 
I would ask the Committee to look at very seriously because it is 
confusing. It says that the Tribe must provide, “all other rights 
whose protection is necessary under the Constitution,” and it goes 
on. 

If we are going to require Tribes to establish new rights and pro- 
vide new procedures, the law ought to provide clear direction. This 
paragraph is not clear. 

Finally, in the limited time available to me, I support the amend- 
ment to the Federal assault statute. The adding of strangulation 
and suffocation recognizes laws that are already existent in many 
States, including Minnesota. 

And then finally, there is a provision of the bill which I don’t be- 
lieve should be in this Act. It is in the amendment to the Federal 
assault statute. It would remove from the assault with a dangerous 
weapon statute the language where there is no “just cause or ex- 
cuse.” I know this is part of the Department of Justice’s proposal, 
but it has nothing to do with domestic violence. And quite frankly, 
I fear any law that is passed by Congress that removes from its 
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language what amounts to a defense. I fear that District Courts 
will interpret Congress as removing self-defense, for example, as a 
available defense in assault cases. 

Thank you very much. I stand for questions. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Heffelfinger follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Thomas B. Heffelfinger, Attorney, Best & Flanagan 

LLP 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee, my name is Thomas B. 
Heffelfinger and I am a partner with the Minneapolis law firm of Best & Flanagan 
LLP where, among other things, I represent Tribal communities. From 2001 to 
March 2006, I was the United States Attorney for the District of Minnesota and also 
the Chair of the Department’s Native American Issues Subcommittee (“NAIS”). In 
that capacity, I had the honor of testifying before this Committee three times, twice 
on issues related to criminal jurisdiction in Indian Country. I also have had the op- 
portunity to testify twice before this Committee as a private citizen. 

I appear before the Committee today to comment upon Title II — Tribal Jurisdic- 
tion and Criminal Offenses, of Senate File CEL11875 (the “Stand Against Violence 
and Empower (‘SAVE’) Native Women Act”), which addresses the topic of domestic 
violence perpetrated upon Native women. Although my experience as a federal pros- 
ecutor, as a criminal defense attorney and as a representative of Tribal governments 
provides the experiential basis for my testimony, I am appearing today as a private 
citizen and not as a representative of either the Department of Justice, a Tribal gov- 
ernment or of any of my private clients. 

In March of 2004, while chairing the Native American Issues Subcommittee 
(“NAIS”), I had the honor of participating in a listening session here in Washington 
that was put together by the National Congress of American Indians (“NCAI”) on 
the issue of criminal jurisdiction. A gentleman named Chairpah Matheson, who was 
a Tribal council member in Coeur d’Alene, made the following comment: “How can 
Tribes have sovereignty when they can’t protect their children and their women?” 
I will never forget that comment, because it goes to the heart of a governmental 
obligation, whether it is Federal or Tribal or state, to provide public safety. There 
can be no higher responsibility for a government. That is also the responsibility that 
is at the heart of this legislation. 

The difficulties facing Native American Tribes and Alaskan Native villages in pro- 
tecting women and children living in those communities is well known and well doc- 
umented. {See Amnesty International USA Report: Maze of Injustice: The failure to 
protect Indigenous women from sexual violence in the USA (2007)). Native American 
women are the most heavily victimized group in the United States, specifically two 
and one-half times more likely to be raped or sexually assaulted than women in the 
United States general population. The sheer volume of violence inflicted upon Na- 
tive American women is largely attributable to violence by non-Native men. {See 
Amnesty International USA Report: Maze of Injustice, p. 4.) 

Tribes are on the front line of protecting women on their reservations just like 
Minneapolis, Phoenix, Denver and other American cities are on the front line of pro- 
tecting women in those jurisdictions. The difference is that in Minneapolis, Phoenix 
and Denver, the law is not preventing the cities from effectively acting. That is not 
the case in Indian Country, where the law deprives the Tribes jurisdiction over non- 
Indian offenders. This legislation, by providing Tribes with jurisdiction over domes- 
tic violence committed by all offenders removes a huge barrier which currently pre- 
vents Tribes from effectively protecting women in their communities. 

Special Domestic Violence Jurisdiction over “All Persons” 

Since 1885, when Congress passed the Major Crimes Act, ^ United States Attor- 
neys have had primary responsibility for the prosecution of serious violent crime in 
Indian Country. Native Americans are victimized by violent crime at the rate of 
about two and one-half times the national average rate. ^ In some areas of Indian 
Country, that rate may be even higher. The Major Crimes Act gives the United 
States jurisdiction to prosecute offenses such as: assault, murder, manslaughter, 
kidnapping, arson, burglary, robbery and child sexual abuse. However, federal juris- 
diction under this statute is limited to the prosecution of Indians only. The Indian 


^Now codified at U.S.C. § 1153. 

2 Bureau of Justice Statistics, United States Department of Justice, American Indians and 
Crime (1999), p. 2. 
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Country Crimes Act, which is also known as the General Crimes Act,® gives the 
United States jurisdiction to prosecute all federal offenses in Indian Country except 
when the suspect and the victim are both Indian, where the suspect has already 
been convicted in Tribal court or in the case of offenses where exclusive jurisdiction 
over an offense has been retained by the Tribe by way of treaty. 

The United States Supreme Court has held that where the suspect and the victim 
are both non-Indian, then the state court has exclusive criminal jurisdiction. ^ Under 
the Indian Civil Rights Act (ICRA), Tribal courts have criminal jurisdiction over 
non-member Indians.® In the 1978 decision of Oliphant v. Suquamish Tribe, ^ the 
United States Supreme Court decided that Tribal courts could not exercise criminal 
jurisdiction over non-Indians. Overlaying these legal principles is the question of 
whether or not the offense occurred in Indian Country. 

What all this means is that whenever a crime occurs in Indian Country, in order 
to determine jurisdiction, prosecutors are forced to make a determination concerning 
who has jurisdiction by examining four factors: (1) whether the offense occurred 
within “Indian Country; (2) whether the suspect is an Indian or a non-Indian; (3) 
whether the victim is an Indian or a non-Indian (or whether the crime is a 
“victimless” one); and (4) what the nature of the offense is. Depending on the an- 
swer to these questions, an offense may end up being prosecuted in Tribal court, 
federal court, state court or not at all. 

There is much confusion concerning jurisdiction over crimes committed in Indian 
Country. Unlike jurisdiction over most state and federal criminal offenses, in which 
jurisdiction and/or venue is determined by the geographical location of a crime 
scene, the current state of the law requires that determination of criminal jurisdic- 
tion in Indian Country be accomplished through a complex analysis of sometimes 
amorphous factors. Police, prosecutors, defense attorneys and judges must deal with 
this jurisdictional maze in all cases. This confusion has made the investigation and 
prosecution of criminal conduct in Indian Country much more difficult. This confu- 
sion and difficulty is perhaps most prevalent in domestic violence due to the high 
level of violence perpetrated in Indian County by non-Indian offenders. 

The Oliphant case has had significant impact on the level of violence against 
women in Indian Country. This was accurately reported by Amnesty International 
USA: 

[The Oliphant decision] denies victims of sexual violence due process and the 
equal protection of the law. Jurisdictional distinctions based on the race or ethnicity 
of the accused, such as the jurisdictional limitation here, have the effect in many 
cases of depriving victims of access to justice, in violation of international law and 
US constitutional guarantees. (Tribal courts are the most appropriate forums for ad- 
judicating cases that arise on Tribal land, and, as this report finds, state and federal 
authorities often do not prosecute those cases of sexual violence that arise on Tribal 
land and fall within their exclusive jurisdiction.) This situation is of particular con- 
cern given the number of reported crimes of sexual violence against American In- 
dian women involving non-Indian men (Amnesty International USA Report: Maze 
of Injustice, p. 30). 

I support Section 201 of the SAVE Native Women Act (Act) which establishes 
“special domestic violence criminal jurisdiction over all persons.” (New ICRA Sec. 
204(b)(1)) (Emphasis added.) This provision of law provides a limited “Oliphant fix” 
and will empower Tribes who are on the front lines of the efforts to fight domestic 
violence. Under Section 201, the special criminal jurisdiction would apply only to 
Domestic Violence and Dating Violence and to Violations of Protection Orders. Sig- 
nificantly, the proposed legislation emphasizes the fact that Tribal exercise of this 
special jurisdiction is concurrent with the jurisdiction already existing with federal 
and state authorities. This will enhance the resources and commitment Tribes can 
apply to reducing domestic violence. In addition, by clarifying that Tribal protective 
orders can be issued and enforced by Tribal courts against “any person” (Act, Sec. 
202), the Act assures that Tribes now have significant authority both to prevent and 
to respond to domestic violence perpetrated by non-Indian offenders. 

Dismissal of Certain Cases 

Section 201 of the Act (new ICRA Sec. 204(d)) provides for dismissal of certain 
cases where the defendant in a Tribal prosecution makes a pretrial motion to dis- 


3 18 U.S.C. §1152. 

‘^Draper v. United States, 164 U.S. 240 (1896); United States v. McBratney, 104 U.S. 621 
(1882). 

5 25 U.S.C. § 1301(2) & (4). 

6 435 U.S. 191 (1978). 
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miss on the grounds that the offense did not involve an Indian, or on the grounds 
that there were insufficient ties to the Indian Tribe. The Act addresses the situation 
where there is a non-Indian defendant and non-Indian victim. Although a strong ar- 
gument can be made that Tribes should have jurisdiction over all crimes, including 
domestic violence, committed on Tribal lands, clear Supreme Court precedent has 
established that states have exclusive criminal jurisdiction where both the defend- 
ant and the victim are non-Indian. Reversing this precedent is not necessary in 
order to achieve the goal of the Act: protecting Native women against domestic vio- 
lence. 

The Act (new ICRA Sec. 204(d)(2)) addresses an issue that has plagued pros- 
ecuting in Indian Country: how to properly address the question of Indian status. 
This is an issue of jurisdiction and is, therefore, a question of law. Such issues 
should properly be raised in pretrial motions before the court and not as matters 
of fact for a jury. The Act properly requires that this question of jurisdiction be 
raised by the defendant pretrial or be held to have been waived by the defendant. 

The Act (new ICRA Sec. 204(d)(3)) also provides that a case can be dismissed 
upon a pretrial motion of the defendant on the grounds that “the defendant and the 
alleged victim lack sufficient ties to the Indian Tribe.” (Emphasis added.) By this 
provision, the legislation adds for the first time residence, employment and Tribal 
membership as elements of the offense, which must be proven by the Tribal pros- 
ecutor in order to avoid dismissal. These additional elements undermine the effec- 
tiveness of the special domestic violence jurisdiction and the protection which Tribes 
can provide in the face of domestic violence. Police and prosecutors in Phoenix or 
Denver give no consideration to the ties a domestic abuse defendant has to the com- 
munity. Why should Tribal authorities have to consider this factor? 

Rights of Defendants 

Section 201 of the Act (new ICRA Sec. 204(e)) sets forth that Tribes exercising 
special domestic violence criminal jurisdiction must provide the defendant with 
specified rights. The section provides that when a term of imprisonment of any 
length is to be imposed, all rights described in ICRA Sec. 202(c) should be applied. 
ICRA Sec. 202(c) was recently codified in the Tribal Law and Order Act. The current 
legislation properly coordinates the rights required under the Tribal Law and Order 
Act and the SAVE Native Women Act and provides clear guidance to the Tribes as 
to the procedural rights they must establish and provide to defendants in cases 
under the Act. 

However, the Act (new ICRA Sec. 204(e)(3)) provides that the Tribes must also 
provide “all other rights whose protection is necessary under the Constitution of the 
United States in order for Congress to recognize and affirm the inherent power of 
the participating Tribe to exercise criminal jurisdiction over the defendant.” This 
provision lacks clarity and certainty. If Congress is going to require Tribes to estab- 
lish certain procedural protections for defendants in these cases, it should do so 
clearly. 

From a practical perspective, the Act itself supports Tribes’ ability to comply with 
it. The grants (new ICRA Sec. 204(g)) will be necessary in order for Tribes to estab- 
lish the public safety and judicial infrastructure required by the Act. The delayed 
effective date (Act Sec. 204(b)) will allow the Tribes the time to establish that re- 
quired infrastructure which is not already in place. Finally, the Pilot Project provi- 
sion (Act Sec. 204(b)(2)) allows those Tribes that already have the judicial infra- 
structure in place to begin using the special jurisdiction before the effective date of 
the Act. 

Petitions to Stay Detention 

The Act (new ICRA Sec. 204(f)) incorporates the jurisdiction of the courts of the 
United States to address petitions for writ of habeas corpus in matters involving ex- 
ercise of special domestic violence criminal jurisdiction. By incorporating a right al- 
ready codified under ICRA and affirmed by the Supreme Court, the legislation has 
incorporated a body of law with which Tribes are already familiar. 

The Act also provides that, in conjunction with a petition for a writ of habeas cor- 
pus, the defendant in a special jurisdiction case can petition the court to stay fur- 
ther detention of that defendant by the Tribe. The Act also lays out criteria to be 
applied by the Federal Court in considering a motion for a stay. 

The Act does not, however, specifically address the issue of exhaustion of Tribal 
remedies by the defendant. The case law on habeas corpus relief regarding the “le- 
gality of detention by order of an Indian Tribe” (ICRA Sec. 203) is inconsistent as 
it relates to issues of exhaustion of Tribal remedies. The Act should address this 


Santa Clara Pueblo v. Martinez, 436 U.S. 49 (1978). 
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by requiring that the defendant be required to exhaust Tribal remedies or to dem- 
onstrate the futility of attempting to do so. 

Amendments to Federal Assault Statute 

Section 203 of the Act amends several provisions of Title 18, U.S. Code §113, the 
most significant of which is to add an offense of assault hy strangulation or suffo- 
cation. This additional provision of federal law is consistent with similar laws that 
have been enacted at a state level. For example, domestic assault by strangulation 
is a felony in Minnesota. (See Minn. Stat. § 609.2247.) The Minnesota definition of 
“strangulation” incorporates suffocation (“impeding normal breathing”). 

In the definitions of “strangling” and “suffocating,” the proposed legislation not 
only punishes intentional and knowing strangulation and suffocation, but also reck- 
less conduct. Although reckless disregard of the safety of another can form the basis 
for criminal punishment, it is a lower standard of mens rea than intentional and 
knowing conduct. 

Section 205(a)(2) of the Act also proposes to amend Title 18, U.S. Code | 113(a)(3), 
involving assault with a dangerous weapon, by striking the language “and without 
just cause or excuse.” This provision mirrors Sec. 7(a)(2) (Technical Amendments) 
of the July 21, 2011, proposed legislation from the United States Department of Jus- 
tice. This proposed striking creates the risk that Federal Courts will conclude that 
Congress has determined that certain defenses, such as self-defense, are not avail- 
able to defendants charged with assault with a dangerous weapon. The Department 
of Justice does not explain in its submission letter why it seeks to strike this lan- 
guage from the statute. However, striking such language from the statute is not 
necessary, as case law is clear that the existence of “just cause or excuse” for an 
assault is an affirmative defense and the government does not have the burden of 
pleading or proving its existence. ® Moreover, striking this provision for Title 18, 
U.S. Code § 113(a)(3) has nothing to do with addressing the issues of domestic vio- 
lence upon Native women. Therefore, the provision does not seem to be appropriate 
for the Act or otherwise. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much, Mr. Heffelfinger. 

Now, I would like to have Ms. Mejia. 

Please proceed with your statement. 

STATEMENT OF HON. MARGIE MEJIA, CHAIRWOMAN, LYTTON 

RANCHERIA 

Ms. Mejia. Good afternoon. I want to thank you for the oppor- 
tunity to present testimony to the Committee today on a bill that 
would have a significant impact on the citizens of Lytton 
Rancheria. 

My name is Margie Mejia, and I am the Chairperson of Lytton 
Rancheria, and I follow a long line of tradition of leaders who have 
been responsible for the safekeeping of the Tribe and its members. 

I have lived the highs and lows of my Tribe’s status every day 
of my life, from the devastating effects of poverty, alcoholism, drug 
abuse, and having our Tribal status terminated, to the recent eco- 
nomic success we have finally been able to enjoy through our res- 
toration. 

This is not simply one of a broad array of issues I have sought 
to advance. This is the pride, respect, and stability of my Tribe. We 
cannot stand idly by while our status is again under threat. I take 
it very seriously and I am thankful that you do, too. 

While I hold Senator Feinstein in high regard, and I am sure 
that her intentions are honorable, there is much more to the story 
of Lytton Rancheria than this legislation suggests. 

As some of you may know, the Federal Government wrongfully 
terminated the Lytton Rancheria on April 4, 1961 and our ances- 
tral lands were lost. Not long after that, our traditional homelands 


«See U.S. V. Guilbert, 692 F.2d 1340 (11th Cir. 1982), cert, denied 460 U.S. 1016. 
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were replaced with vineyards. Finally, in 1991, after decades of 
battling the relentless effort to regain our Federal recognition, the 
Federal courts ordered the government to reverse its decision to 
terminate the Tribe and restore our full Tribal status. 

Unfortunately, we had no ancestral lands to return to, leaving us 
landless and with few options. In fact, Sonoma County, where most 
of our ancestral lands are located today, forced a provision in the 
final court stipulation. The provision forbids the Tribe from acquir- 
ing and using any land within the county for any purposes not in- 
cluded in the Sonoma County general use plan. Our neighboring 
Tribes have not had to deal with such restrictions. 

While we were thrilled to have our status restored, we continued 
to face a severe challenge in establishing our Tribal economy. 
Therefore, we were heartened to learn that the City of San Pablo 
understood our tragic history and was receptive to the idea of 
working with us to address the effects of termination on our Tribe. 
We began working with the City of San Pablo to develop a munic- 
ipal services agreement, and it is that agreement which guided the 
mutually beneficial relationship that we continue to have with the 
city today. 

The provisions of S. 872 suggests that our land was restored with 
no local input or community feedback; that we circumvented the re- 
quirement in the Indian Gaming Regulatory Act. The truth is we 
spent several months meeting with citizens and elected officials to 
develop an agreement that would meet our respective needs and 
objectives. We continue to meet regularly and find ways to address 
each other’s concerns. 

As a result of this agreement, the Tribe filed an application with 
the Department of Interior to have land within San Pablo taken 
into trust status for Lytton for gaming purposes. When it became 
clear the Department of Interior was not going to act on our appli- 
cation, the city and the Tribe together asked Congressman George 
Miller for his assistance with our land-into-trust request in San 
Pablo. 

It should be noted that the land our Tribe acquired was the site 
of an existing gaming facility. It was a card room. At the end of 
the year, an omnibus Indian bill was developed by this Committee 
and the House Natural Resources Committee to address a range of 
outstanding issues for Indian Country. 

Language directing the Secretary to place the land into trust in 
San Pablo for the Lytton Band was included in that bill because 
through no fault of our own, Lytton had lost use of our land in the 
1960s. And because we determined that our best economic develop- 
ment opportunity was to continue gaming at this site, language 
was drafted to ensure that outcome. 

Congressman Miller’s legislation reversed a wrong that left our 
Tribe landless and impoverished for decades. And it put us on a 
level footing with other federally recognized Indian Tribes. I am 
here because this new proposed legislation would take away that 
equal footing status. 

There are currently proposals for a resort-style gaming facility 
within miles of the San Pablo casino. They are advanced by Tribes 
who plan for Class III Las Vegas-style slot machines. In accordance 
with the restored lands provision of IGRA. S. 872 would treat the 
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Lytton Rancheria differently from our neighboring and similarly 
situated Tribes by limiting the Tribe to Class II bingo-style ma- 
chines, while forcing us to undertake an additional expensive and 
lengthy process that would put us at an extreme, totally unjust dis- 
advantage. 

Although we have no plans at this time to do so, without the 
ability to qualify for Class III gaming, the Lytton facility could face 
closure, resulting in severe negative impacts for the Tribe and the 
surrounding community. 

We honestly do not understand the purpose behind this legisla- 
tion. If the bill is based on the unsubstantiated belief that the 
Lytton Rancheria is somehow not complying or has not complied 
with Federal law, nothing could be further from the truth. The 
Lytton Rancheria fully complies with Federal law. We have com- 
plied with all the provisions of IGRA in the planning, construction, 
and management of the San Pablo Lytton Casino. 

Our gaming ordinance was approved by the National Indian 
Gaming Commission and is subject to the minimum internal con- 
trol standards. Our facility is subject to review and audit by the 
NIGC and all of our machines are certified to the NIGC’s strict 
compliance standards. 

These are the exact same standards that all other gaming facili- 
ties must meet in order to legally operate, and we have an excel- 
lent record. To suggest that we have done anything else is wholly 
disingenuous. Our Tribal members have realized significant bene- 
fits from our economic enterprise, including vastly improved hous- 
ing and educational opportunities for our children, and we have 
been good neighbors to our local non-Indian community. 

S. 872 is not simple, straightforward and reasonable, and it does 
not somehow restore the intent of Congress as was suggested in 
the introductory remarks accompanying the bill. In fact, it does 
just the opposite. The law preventing gaming on lands taken into 
trust after 1988 was not written in order to prevent landless Tribes 
like Lytton from achieving economic independence through gaming. 
It was written to deal with Tribes who already had lands or exist- 
ing reservations on which they could conduct gaming. 

Lytton Rancheria was only landless because of a wrongful act 
taken by the Federal Government decades before. We are not and 
never have been a Tribe looking to obtain additional land for more 
lucrative gaming. We are a Tribe who Congress realized should 
have had the same status as other Tribes granted lands prior to 
1988 and I am thankful that Congress came to this conclusion. 

Our reality today fully incorporates the intent of Congress in the 
2000 legislation. The termination policies of the Federal Govern- 
ment had tragic consequences for members of Lytton Rancheria. It 
took over three decades to have our Federal status and our rights 
restored. 

The Chairman. Ms. Mejia, will you please summarize your state- 
ment? 

Ms. Mejia. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

We have been able to take land into trust and establish economic 
independence. It was an act that righted a wrong that the Federal 
Government committed against our Tribe. I ask you let the act of 
justice stand and oppose the enactment of S. 872. 
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Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Mejia follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Hon. Margie Mejia, Chairwoman, Lytton Rancheria 

Good I want to thank you for the opportunity to prcscait testimony to the 

Committee today on a biil that would have a significant impact on the citizens of 
the hytton Rancheria. My name Is Margie Mqia. I am the Cbahrpetson of the 
Lytton Saneheda and follow o long to«iiticHi of leaders who haw been 
respondUe fijr the safe-keeping of the tribe and its rnembers. 1 have li’^ the 
hi^s mid lows of my tribe's status every day of my life, firom the devastating 
effects of poverty, alcoholism and drug ^use and having our tribal status 
terminated, to the recent economic success we have finally been able to enjoy 
through OUT restoration. This is not simply one of a broad array of issues I have 
sought to advance; this is the pride, respect and stability of my Tribe. IVe cannot 
stand idly by while our status is again under threat. I take it very settoiisly and am 
thankful that you do too. 

While I hold S«!ator Femstrln In hi^ regaisi aid am sura that her intentions are 
honorable, there is much laoic to the story of the Lytton Ranchesia than dus 
legislation suggests. 

As some ofyou may know, rite federal government wrongfully terminated the 
Lytton Rancberia on April 4, 1 9S1 and onr ancestral lands were lost. Not long 
after that, our traditional hornelands vvere replaced with vineyards. Finally, in 
1991 after decades ofbattKng toid relentless efforts to regain our federal 
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lecogmlioe, the federal courts oMeted ths^gwonunent to reverse its decision to termini {he 
bibe and restore csrr full toibal status. Unfdituaatoly, wc had no tsnceSral lands to return to, 
leaving us landless and with few options. In feet, Sonoma County, where most of our ancestral 
lands aw located today, forced a provision in the final court stipulation. The provision foibids 
the Tribe fiom acquiring and using any land tvdthin tire county for any pmpose not incloded 3a 
the Siairorna County General Use ll’lan. Our ndghbcning tribes have not had to deal with such 
restriorioas. 'While ws were thrilled to have out status restored, we continued to feee a severe 
challenge in estabHshh^ our trfoal cconoaiy, Tlierefore, we were hsarteoed to learn ^ the City 
of San Pablo nneJetstood our tragic Wstory and was rac^tive to the ides of woridng wth us to 
address the cQecIS ofterminallon on our Tribe. 

We began by walking with the City of San Pabio to develop a Municipal Sendees Agreeicent 
and it is that agreement wKch has guided the mutually bwieficial relationship that we contiiwe to 
have with the City today. The provisaons of S,S7Z suggest that our !»«1 was restored with no 
local input or community feedback and that we circumvented a requirement in the indism 
Gaming R^ul story Act OfCRA), The tenth is we spent sevarai monfes meeting "with citizens and 
elected officials to develop an agreement that would meet our respective needs and objectives. 
TVe continue to meet regularly lo find ways to address each other’s eoneems, 

As a result of feis agreement, the Tribe filed an apjdication with the DapartmMit of Interior 
(DOl) to have latid wilhin San Pablo lal«n into trust status for Lytton for ganring purposes. 

When it became clear fee DOI was not going to act mi our applicarion, the CiQ' mid the Tribe 
together asked Cosgressm^ George WBliet for his assistence with our land rate trust request la 
San Pablo, It should be noted that the land our Tribe acquired was tltc site of an existing gaming 
card room. 

At tire end of the year an ernnibus Indian hill was devetoped by this Committee ami the Hcosc 
Natural Resources Committee to address a range of outstanding issues for Indian country. 
Language ditceSng the Sccretaty to place land into inst fe San PaMo for tire Lytton Band was 
mslndisd in font Hli. Because, through no fault of our own, Lytton had lost the use of our land in 
the I9€0s, and because we determined that our best economic development opportunity was to 
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conli iws gsming oS this Site, the lasgoage Was drafted to eiwnre &«t otsteome. Co DgiessTKai 
Miller's iegialatjoc reverseci a wrong that left otr Tribe landless and impoverished fiJT decades - 
and if put US on level fooling vvilh other federally recognised Indian tribes. I am here today 
because this new proposed legislation would take away (hat equal footing status. 

There are onn-ently proposals for resort-style gaming facilities whhin wrlles ftom San Fahlo 
Lytton Casino; they are advnnced by Cdfces who plan for Class HI Las Vegas-style slot maebines 
In Ecoardance with the “restored lands" ptoviskm of 5GSA. S.S72 would treat the Lytton 
RiUicheiia dlftforenriy ftom cor Belaboring and surnlarly s ttuated tribes by 1 baiting the tribe to 
Class II Bingo-style machines or forung us to undertake an additional expensive and lengthy 
process that would put us at an exueinc and wholly unjust disadvantage. Although we have no 
plans at tlds time to do so, -without the ability to qualify for Class HI ganring, the f yiton facility 
could lacs closure resuhing in severe negative impatSs for the Tribe «id the aarounding 
communi-ty. 

We honestly do not undeistand the purpos^ behind this iegislarioi;. If the bill is based on the 
unsubstantiated belief that the Lyttou Ranc^eria issomehownot complying or has not complied 
with federal law, nothing could be fyrthec fiotn the truth. The Lytton Rancheria folly complies 
with federal law. We have coasted with all pro visions of IGRA in the plsnning, oonarotaion 
and managemaat of San Pablo Lyttoo Casino. Our gaming ordlnhiice was approved by the 
Notional Indian Gaming Commission and fs.sabjecf to Mi nimuin Internal Control Standards. Our 
fecSity is subjea to review and audit by the NIGC and all of oar machines are oetfified to the 
NIOC's strict ooraplionce standard. 

Those s^e the exact samo standards that all other gaming femlilies must meet in order to legally 
operate told we have an eaentplary record. To suggest that ws have done anything else is vdiolly 
distneen«oH,=. Oar tribal members have realized signilicant benefits from our ecaiasnic 
entcqwisc incltiding -vastly improtred housing and educational opportumticii for our children. 

And we hsv’e been good neightam? to our ideal non*Iadicin oommumitiss. 
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S.872 is not “rfnjple, stmightfoirwatdj sndircasonabje” and it does not somehow “lestore she 
itflesU of Congress” ss was suggested in inaodactoty reniatlts occompanj^ t!ie bill. In fasi it 
docs Just the opposite. The law preventing gorning on lands taken into trust after 1 988 was not 
written in anler to prevent landless Uibes like Lytton ^oui aebJeving economie independence 
through gaming, it was written to deal with tribes who already had lands or existing iwervafetis 
on wisich they could conduct gaming. Lyt^on Roncheria was only landless hecause of wrongful 
acts taken by the ftderal govemraent deca^ies before; weaienotandhave never be en a tribe 
looking to obtain additi onal land for more luoiatlvu gaming. 'We are a tribe who Congress 
recognized should have the seme status as itrib« granted land prior to 1988 and I am thenkftrl 
that Congress came to this conclusion. Our reality today fully mwrporates the intent of Congress 
in the 2000 l^slation. 

The tenmnatioii policies of the federal govemmtait had tragic consequences for the members of 
the Lytton Rancheria. It took over three decades to have our fbdenrl staUts and our righw 
restored, bat now liirougb legislation enacted in 3000 tmd a cooperative relationship with the 
City of SonTublo, we have been able to take land into trust and e^biisb economic 
jnd^ieiidence. It was an act that righted a wrong the federal government corrurutfed against our 
tribe. I ask you to let that act of Justics stand and oppose the eiiaclmcut of S.872. Thank you. 
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Addition^' Comments Submitted for Ihe 'Hearing Record ' 


Dear Chaiiman Akaka: 

I am writing on behalf of my tribe, the Ly tton Ranchcria, to thank the 
Committee for providing me twth the opportunity to testify at the hearing held on 
November 10, 2011, to address the'j^tential coilK^nces of enacting S. 872, "A 
bill to amend the Oiimibiis Indian Advancement Act to modify toe date as of 
wWch certain tribal land of toeLyttonRaiichcriaof Califoniia is considered to be 
hdd iii.trustMd to’jproyide fQr.toe.c'oniluct'pf'cer^^'Ktitdties on-toe land." As 
you ikitow. toia , legistotibh’kV^Tild*|fyeisevere.nejg|rive’ cpfisegiien&sbh the 
finrmc^^.stel^ihfy of t^;ttbe,,^ft;is, mefSfore/wfyiirnpb^t'for us.to.fffovide 
youwitli clcaf'aiid'up-tdrdaie info&tibn Wirich wilijalloV-Gommittee members 
to make a fully informed decision f one wHicli takes, into ‘aoepunt tlie: devastating 
consequeficcs ibr the Lyttoi; ^cli^a anE toe City of Sari Pablo should S. 872 
be enacted. 

Por toe’Committec?S reference,VenclDSBd is acopy of the tesliinoiiy given 

;dui:mg:aa;earli,er heaiih’g.oi! l3u_s mdtter;ifeld'qn:’Apr^^^^ 

’George I^llcrijt is'fe^rtant tte',mi s 'f^rirap^ Ixf iucliided' m tlie' hearing record 
bccaiisp, as die autoor of the origin^* fegislativeiaigun^ reg^ihg'thc L^on 
Rahcheria, GoPg^sman Miller is ffiebxp^ oh how and why Ic^slhtion was 
hcccssj^ in 2W0. ffis testimony provides a comprehensive ovItwbw of his 
assistance to ^ and the Gify of San Pablo with regard to the establishment of our 
trust land in San Pablo, 


During the November 10 hearing, you' inquired as to the nuihber of jobs 
which would be lost should toe Casino Sah Pablb be forced to close. Our casino 
currently employs, 475 Cali^brnJacitizoQs.aliofwhoni .would lose their jobs if our 


casino were lo close, fn this tune of ecOTomic nneerSarnty and high unemployment, the Lytton 
Rsneheria is a good nei^^air and a Jmsted and integral part of the Saa P^lu business 
community. Airy action which could disrupt this rdaUonship idiould be avoided. 

^ain, we thasik you for your oonsideration and the opportunity to provide the 
Conunittee with intormatioti on the poteuiial consequences eoactiDg S. 872. We would be 
happy to enswer any Sariber questions ftem the ComnuBee asid reqisst toat this letter assd 
attachment be made part of the official hearing record. 


Attnchtnent 
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Testimony of the Honorable George Miller (D-CA) 
Regarding S, 113 
April 5, 2005 

Mr. Chairman and Membest^ of the Ccanmitteej timk you 
for the opportunity to testify today. 

And Senator Feinstein, it is good to be with you. While 
you and I do not agree on this particular matter today it is 
always good to work with you on issues that affect the 
State of California. I appreciate what you do for us. 

Mr. Chairman, with your permission I would like to submit 
my written statement for the record . 

I would’ also like to recognize several constituents and local 
representatives who will testify later today. 

Assemblywoman Loimie Hancock is a strong advocate for 
her district and I appreciate her being here. , 

And Mayor Sharon Brown and City Manager Brock Amer 
of the City of San Pablo are here. They are working very 
hard to stimulate economic development in didr city and I 
appreciate their efforts on behalf of the resident of San 
Pablo. 

Today’s hearing concerns the Lytton Band of Porno Indians 
and the City of San.Pablo in my district and dieir effort to 
work together to meet mutual goals of desperately needed 
economic development. I support their efibrts. 
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My involvemeat wife this matter dates back to 1999 and 
2000 when I was approached by fee Ci^ to disctiss its 
interest in working wife fee Lytton Band to help feera 
acquire an existing card room in San Pablo for fee purposes 
of renovating it and building a modest sized casino. 

Ihe bribe made a good feife effisrt to work feraugh- fee 
Department of fee Interior to win the li^t to acquire this 
land for the purposes of gaming under fee Indian Gaming 
Regulatory Act (IGRA) but due to special circumstances 
affecting fee tribe, it is my understanding that the tribe was 
told by fee Department feat they would be turned down. 

Afteo: much discussion and a detafled review of the 
circumstances, I agreed to help fee city and fee tribe. -I 
supported their project for several reasons: 

■ the loc^ community, including the police department, 
supported the proj eot; 

■ fee City stood to make significant economic 
development gains from fee project, 

■ fee tribe had a clear need and a legitimate right to 
pursue lands for fee purposes of economic 
development and made a good faife effort to work 
through' the Department of the Interior to do so; 

■ I have a long standing hatory of supporting the 
sovexeign rights of hidian tribes. 

The issue of whether or hot American Indians should be 
involved in gaming is not at issue here. There are 
opponents of gambling for many reasons, some personal, 
some moral, some simply competitive. And of course there 
are many proponents ‘of gaming. There are card rooms 
throughout fee Bay Area, an extensive lottery program, and 
the Califemia constitotion for Indian ^ming. 
Personally, I am neither a p;roponent nor opponent of 
gaining per se, I- am, however, a strong defender of 
economic development and of Indian sovereignty. 
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As you will bear in greater detail later today firom the 
Lytton’s tribal chairwomarij Marge Mejia, tbeX^ytton Band 
was WTongfullyierminated in the 1960s. A federal court 
restored its tribal status ini 991. The Lyttons are a poor 
people, many of whom are homeless. The tribe is 
concerned about preserving its tn^al heritage and providing 
economic means for its members.' 

The City of San Pablo and -flie Lyttons have much, in 
common. 

San Pablo is one oftliepQoi^tcitias in the Bay Area. A 
small ci'ty with little economic activity, it has a poverty mte 
of 18 percent ~ twice that of the entire Bay Area and more • 
than twice that of Contra Costa Coiinty. Its hnemployment 
rate is higher than tihat of the Bay Area and the County. 
More than 90 percent of the city’s residents work outside of 
the city, b^ause thace are just not enough jobs created 
within the city. •’ 

The key question before the committee is whether it was 
appropriate for the Congress to have passed section 819 of 
the Omnibus Indian Advancement Act in 2000 on behalf of 
the Lytton Band, I believe that it was appropriate and that • 
the provision should stand, ^ written. 
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As you know, the U,S. Cdnstihitlon gives Congress plenary 
authority over ladian tribes to pass lav^ for -ttieir benefit. 
Congress is fully TOLfiiiii its ri^ts to pass legislation 
directing the Secre^uy of Interior to place lands into trust 
for a particular tribe and 4oes so on a regular basis. 

In the 108“^ Congress; at least 10 bills became law that 
placed l^ds into trust for various reasons to benefit various 
Indian tribes. This may happen for'any number of raajsons 
that Congress det^inines is prudent. It may be as part of a 
settlement agreememt of a land claim^ or in the instance of • 
the Pechauga .Indian Tribe, who are scheduled be testity * 
later, the desire to protect: certain important lands ftbrn 
possible desecration. 

Last CongtesSj we evm.tools; lands right out of a national 
park and had it placed in trust for one tribe. In the GiJb 
River water settlement law we required an act of Congress 
occur to bring some lands into tmk for tribe. 

In most oases, including the ones I mention here, the tribe 
attempts to go through the BIA process, becomes frustrated 
for one reason or another, and comes to congress to plead 
its case. M fact, the highly touted bill that the Ljtton 
provision was in also included 14 other provisions to frike 
lands into trust for In^an tribes, including one provision 
that held the land be considered in trust as of 1909'. 

The Lyttons had a special circumstance that I believe 
distinguished them from most other tribes in Cahfornia and 
that necessitated congressional action. 

The 1991 fetfeiul court setdement that restored Lyttons’ 
tribal status and that of numerous other California tribes 
included one unusual provision that pertained only to the 
Lyttons, 
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The court order restoring tbe Lyttons’ tribal status ' 
contained a unique iimitetihn that precluded the Secrfetaiy 
of the Interior from taking land in Sonoma County — the 
L3dtort’s aneestral lands — into trust for the benefit of th.e 
L3Tton Band for any ,tise that was inconsistent with- the 
Sdnoma County General Plan, in effect, the limitation 
denied Lytton any li^t to use its ancestral land for gaming. 

The order however, did not put any restrictions on the 
ability of Lytton to pursue other lands for ganing or other 
activities. 

This limitation created a special circumstance when the 
Lyttons appealed to the Department of Interior fex an 
exception imder the Indian Gaming Regulatory Act for 
permission to have lands put into trust and to be allowed to 
conduct gaming.' 

The lands that the tribe sought were not their ancestral 
lands, nor contiguous wifhits ancestral lands. It is my 
und^tanding that the Bureau of hidian Affairs denied the 
tribe tins exception under IGRA because of this land issue, 
And yet, as I explained, the court settiement forbade the 

■ tribe tiom using their ancestral lauds. 

The Lyttons are the only in CMfomia -- and perhaps 

the only tribe in the United States — .that, as a condition of 
the restoration of its tribal status, was exg?ressly deprived of 
. the opportimiiy to exeruisei rights under the Indian Gaming 
Regulatory Act on its ancestral land 

I do not believe that existing law anticipated this unusual 
circumstance and thercjfore Congress, which has the 
authority to intervene in. these matters, appropriately 
remedi^ .tills situation. 

This is what the 'issue boils down to. Through no fault of 
its own, the Lytton Tribe was illegally stripped of its status 
as a federally recognixed ihdiaa tribe and denied its rights 
for decades ifwas restored to its proper status by our 

judicial system. Had the tribe’s status never been illegally 
terminated, there would have been no question as to the 

■ Lytton’s ability to operate gaming on lands within its 
ance^l area. 
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I thought that the Bureau of Indian Affairs would accept Ihe 
land xmder the IGRA exceptions for restored tribes, but was 
told it would not. I believed that was a mistake, and even 
then Assistant Secretary for Indian Affeirs Ke\dn Qover. 
was quoted at the time about tbe denial of Lytton’s request 
that ‘Ht was a close calk A good c^e could be made that 
we were wrong,*' Gover said 

Every tribe's situation is dil^erent and must be evaluated 
individually. But I believed then, and continue to. believe 
now, that it was. the fair andxij^t thing to do in this 
particular case to msOke the ILytton Band whole again. 

Not only do I believe that ti|at it was appropriate for 
' Congress to have acted on die tribe’s behalf, but I want to 
be clear that the manner in. which Congress approved tjiis 
, legislation was entirely appropriate. • ' . 

My Provision regarding tiie Lytioa Band was rdded, along 
with numerous other tribal issues, as an amendment to H.P.. 
5528, the Omnibus in(tian Advancement Act,” in tiie full 
House. 

All the provisions added Were done so with the support of 
the leadersQup of both the House Resources Committee and 
thi.s Committee as a way to move some legislation that for 
whatever reason had not passed. To make it clear this w'as 
a compilation of bills, the ’^omnibus” title was given to the 
bill. This is a most appmpriate way to move legislation 
near the end of a Congress that has been bottled up. The 
bill passed. the full' Hoise on October 26,. 2000 . 

H,R 5528 was referred to the Senate Committee on Indian 
Affairs and passed in the 'Senate by unanimous consent on 
December 1 1, 2000 - forty-five days after its referral to the 
Senate and ito being sent to both respective cloakrooms for 
■viewing and S^ats notifiqation. 
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Section 819 was identified by the heading ‘'I.and to be 
Taken Into Trust” and, at dll times, contained the name of 
the tribe and location of the land. Any Senator who 
questioned or objected to any provision had the opportunity 
to review the provision and to \wthhpld consent imder the 
unanimous consent procedur& No Senator did so- 
under the provision, Lyttoii is subject to ail of the 
provisions of IGRA, including the requirement under 
California law that any compact negotiated between the 
State of California and the:Lytton Band be ratified by the 
California legislature. 

A compact was signed in August, 2004, by the Governor 
and the Tribal Ch^, but U has not yet been ratified by the 
legislature. 

I am on record as opposing-both tbe size of the first 
proposed coinpact betwem the state and the tribe and the 
revised proposed compact I hope that any final resolution 
on the compact will a^ere to the proposd originally . . 
presented to me by the tribe and the City. That proposal 
called for a modeik casino- witbin' the parameters of what 
already exists at the card room, not a mega casino as is how 
und^ consicteration. 

It should be noted, however, that the Lytton Band from the 
very b^jnning v/ent to unprecedented lengfes to consult • 
with the local community and the State of California to ' 
■forge ah agi'eemeat with regard to mitigating potential 
impacts of a new casiho and sharing the benefits of the 
casino wife the community. ■ • 

But fee issue of the compact details is a s^arate matter. 

The issue today is whether the tribe has the right to these 
'lands and whether Congress acted appropriately in 
conveying the lands to fee tribe, hi both instances, fee 
answer clearly is y^. 
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I do EOt believe Congress is justif ed in taking away from 
the Lytton'’s the lights that Congress gave to it Doing so 
would be a significan.t’bTeach of trust between Congress 
and. the Indians, a trust tliat has been broken so often in otir 
Nation's history. And it 'T^ouid also gready undermine the 
economic development opportunity of ^ impoverished 
tribe and an impoverished California city. 

I believe that S. 113 is imw^rranted and harmful but more 
imporiantiy I believe that lit would be a dangerous 
precedent. 

Governor Schwarzenegger expressed a similar view when 
he wrote to Sen. Feinstein on September 20, 2004 about -her 
legislation that “This bill! would set a dangerous precedent 
that could daitmge bust and faith with the Lytton Rancheria 
community,” He added, “Passage of [this bill] .will 
destroy the trast wMch has bssu built with the Lyttpn and 
other tribal govemmenls, not just in California but 
throughout the nation.” 

Indian gami-n g in C^ifornia is clearly a complicated matter ' 
and there are many aspects of the issue to resolve. But 
using the power of Congress to take punitive action against 
the Lytton Band is neifeer justified nor appmpriate. 

Thank you again hlr. Chairman and membem of the 
Committee for the opportunity to testify today. 


The Chairman. Thank you very much, Chairperson Mejia. 

And now I would like to call on Mayor Morris. 

Will you please proceed with your testimony? 

STATEMENT OF HON. PAUL MORRIS, MAYOR, CITY OF SAN 
PABLO, CALIFORNIA 

Mr. Morris. Thank you and good afternoon, Mr. Chairman and 
Members of the Committee. Thank you for inviting me here today. 
I certainly appreciate this hearing. 

My name is Paul Morris. I am the Mayor of the City of San 
Pablo. Vice Mayor Cecilia Valdez and I are attending this hearing 
today so we can bring you our unique perspective about the San 
Pablo Lytton Casino. 

If you take anything from my statement today, this is what I 
want you to remember. The Lytton Rancheria is a respected, in- 
volved member of the community and has been since day one. 
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Thanks to them, San Pablo residents are enjoying a safe and se- 
cure community. I am not an expert on gambling, but I am an ex- 
pert on the City of San Pablo. 

Claims that casinos bring in high crime are unfounded in my 
city. This may be true for other communities with different dynam- 
ics, but you should not create legislation for one specific commu- 
nity, using broad data and vague claims of increased crime that 
have been shown to be inapplicable in San Pablo. 

The Lytton Casino has minimal impact on local traffic and public 
safety. This stands in stark contrast to the belief by critics that any 
urban gaming is detrimental to the public welfare. The Lytton Ca- 
sino has not increased crime or traffic congestion. Instead, it has 
allowed us to have the resources to significantly reduce crime. As 
of 2010, we have had 20 percent decrease in violent crime and a 
19 percent reduction in property crimes since 2008. 

The Police Department has been able to provide significant in- 
creases in personnel, state-of-the-art equipment, and multi-jurisdic- 
tional training. None of this could have happened without the addi- 
tional resources that the casino made possible. Without those re- 
sources, the department would have had to cut nearly half of its 
sworn officers and dissolve a number of specialty programs, includ- 
ing gang violence reduction, narcotics task forces, and youth serv- 
ices programs. 9-1- 1-response times would increase and public 
safety would be compromised. 

The payments received from the casino also make up nearly two- 
thirds of the city’s general fund. Because of this, the city has been 
able to provide after school programs, a new youth services pro- 
gram, and with an emphasis on intervention and prevention. 

We have also been able to keep a local elementary school open 
for the last three years, despite closure plans by the School Dis- 
trict. 

The Lytton Rancheria provides financial support to San Pablo 
residents beyond just city government, including, but not limited to 
almost $250,000 to the San Pablo Senior Center in the past few 
years to provide key services and maintain social programs that 
would disappear without them. 

When Senator Feinstein introduced S. 872, she stated that the 
legislation would implement a reasonable solution to this problem. 
My main point to make today is that there is, in fact, no current 
problem that must be remedied. The problem, as posed by the Sen- 
ator, is that the government now has little ability to regulate 
Lytton Band’s gaming operation. This could not be further from the 
truth. All activities at the casino are as we speak fully subject to 
regulation by Federal law and we are unaware of any problems 
that Interior or the BIA have had with operations at this location. 

The casino is subject to extensive oversight and regulation by the 
NIGC and also by the city via our municipal services agreement. 
In fact, the Tribe is required to go through the city’s normal plan- 
ning and environmental review procedures, public notice, and pub- 
lic hearings if it ever wants to expand its operations. So here again, 
there is really no current problem either at the local or Federal 
level that must be addressed. 

On the other hand, our community already suffers much more in 
this horrendous economy. As of the last year, 19.8 percent of San 
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Pablo residents lived below the poverty line; 19.5 percent were un- 
employed. Almost all of our working residents work outside the city 
and it is thus essential that we increase, not decrease the number 
of local jobs. 

This legislation seeks to address a nonexistent problem. The 
Lytton Casino has been operating for over eight years with no 
problems, but many benefits. There is no reason to turn the clock 
back and make their lives harder. There are sensible changes that 
this legislation would prevent, such as an addition of a parking 
structure to the existing building. San Pablo and its residents 
would be collateral damage if this bill should pass. 

While deliberating, we ask that this Committee keep that fact in 
mind, and the fact that the economic recession is hitting San Pablo 
harder than most. 

Thank you for your time, Mr. Chairman. I would be happy to an- 
swer any questions you have. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Morris follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Hon. Paul Morris, Mayor, City of San Pablo, 

California 


Honorable Chairman Daniel K. Akaka and Members of the Committee; 

Thank you for invitir^ me to speak today. My name is Paul Morris and 1 am the Mayor of 
the Oty of San Pabio. Vice-Mayor CedSa V&dsz and i are attending this hiring today so 
we can teing you cur unique perspectiwe about tiie San Pablo Lyttcm Casino. If y«j take 
anything from my statement today, this is what i vuait you to remerrier— the Lyiton 
Randieria is a respected, invoived member of the communilY, and has been since day 
one, and thanks to them San Pablo residants are epjoying a safe and secure community. 

lam not an expert In Indian gaming, but I am an expert on the City of Sart Pablo. I will 
tell you that the claims that casinos faring In high crime and poverty are unfounded in 
my city. This may be true for other communities with different dynamics, but you should 
not create iegislation for one specific commimity using broad data and vague claims of 
increased crime, espedaJiy when there Is data ayoi/ab/e specific to San Pablo. 

The Lyttcm Casiiw's Type 0 gaming establishment has had a mininial bnpact ioca! 
traffic and public safety, and our p.'ofesskm^ relationship with security and 
management persMinel of the Lytton Casino is a testament to the Cit/s successful 
business practices. This stands in stark contrast to the fundamental belief by critics that 
any urban gaming is detrimental to the public welfare. The Lytton Casino has uat 
increased crime ortrafRc congestion. Instead, it has allowed us w have the resources to 
significantly reduce crime. As an example, in 2010 the police reported a 20% decrease 
In violent crime and a 19% reduction in property crimes since 2003. This could not have 
happet^ed without the additional resources that the Casino made possible. 

Because of the rmittK^Iy beneficial relationship that the City has with the Lyttcn 
Rancharia, and thrdr vriilingness to vrork cooperatively with os thrcaigh a MimkHpal 
Services Agreement, the City's Police Department has been able to provide significant 
increases in personnel, state of the art equipment, and multi-jurisdictional training. 
Without the supportive relationship with Lytton Rancheria, the police chief has 
estimated drat the department would have to cut nearly half of its sworn officers and 
dissolve a number of specialty programs including gang violence reduction, narcotics 
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taskforces and youth services programs, among others. Also, 914 response times 
would dramatically Increase, and public safety would definitely be compromised. 

Thefinandal support from Lytton Rancheria is critical to ensuring public safety in San 
Pablo. But the payments received from the casino also make up nearly 2/3 of the City's 
general ftind. Thanks to this agreement, the City has been able to provide after school 
programs and a new Youth Services Program v/lth an emphasis on Intervention and 
prevention. Revenue from the casino has enabled the City to keep a local elementary 
school open for the past three years, at a total cost of $900,000, despite closure plans 
by the school district. 

The finandalsupport that Lytton Rancheria provides to San Pablo extends beyond just 
city government. Lytton Rancheria has donated Dver$230,0[n] to the San Pablo Senior 
Center in the past few years to provide key services and maintain social programs that 
would disappear without them. This is on top of thousands of dollars given away 
annually to local organizations such as the Boys & Girls Club, food banks, the San Pablo 
Community Foundation, and even the purchasing of brand new Christmas gifts for 
dozens of children In the community. This Is all done with little ftinfare because the 
Lytton Rancheria genuinely wants to be a good neighbor and help those people in the 
community who need it most. 

The relationship with the Lytton Rancheria is more than just the financial support they 
willingly provide. The City of San Pablo has a role In the administration of the casino. As 
part of the Munidpa! Services Agreement, the Gty is able to appoint a member of the 
Tribal Gaming Commission. Currently, the former Chief of Police serves as a 
commissioner and is able to advocate for the Cjty. The agreement also ensures the 
opportunity forthe community to provide feedback should the Lytton Rancheria ever 
choose to modify Its current gaming facility. In fact, they would have to go through 
exactly the same planning and environmental process, complete with public notice and 
public hearings, as any other applicant In the City. 

S.-872ties the Lytton Ranchcria's hands by prohibiting physical or operational expansion 
of even its Class II operation unless the Tribe undergoes an entirely different process 
than whattheTribe it is currently subject to follow. Other tribes would be subject to a 
much less rigorous process; I will not go into detail on the Tribe's tragic history, hutthe 
last thing they deserve Is for the federal governmenttoturn the clock back and make 
their lives harder. There are sensible changes that this legislation would prevent, such as 
construction of a parking structure. Thera is simply no reason to makes things any 
harderforthe Lytton Tribe - which only wants to be a good neighbor in the community. 
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Hopefully 1 have conveyed the message that the concerns about the Lytton Rancheria 
not complying with federal law and having negativa impacts on the commurtity are 
totally unfounded. I have reviewed Senator l^instein's comments from tha 
Congressionsl Record on May 3, 2D11, when the SHrator reintroduced S.872. In her 
comments, the Serratcr^ted that this teglslatfon "would Impiemant a reasonable 
solution to this problem," Hie City of San Pabfo, speaking for its residents and the 
residents of Wes: Contra Cbsta County, submits: to this Committee that foere is, in fact, 
no current problem that must be remedied. 

The “problem," as posed by the Senator, is thatthe Omnibus Indian Advancement Act 
"left the government vvith little ability to regulate tha Lytton Band's gaming operation." 
This could not be further from thetruth, as all activities at the San Pablo Lytton COsino 
are indeed, as ws spraig folly subject to regulation by federal law. To date, vjb are 
unavrara of ANY problems thatthe Department of the Interior or the Bureau of hidlan 
AiMrs have had with operations at this location. as ^ted eetliar, the ca^no is 

subject to eidensive overs'^htand regujaticn by the City of San PaWo by virtue of twr 
comprehensl've Municipal SetvIcGS f^ement, as wsH as by the Nationai Indian eartwng 
Commission. So, again, there really is no current problem, either at the Iocs! level or at 
the federal level, that must be addressed. 

Senator Felnstein's remarks In May also cited these problems: "No local input. No 
community feedback and no consideration for the best Interest of the region." Infoct, 
though, public hearings were held and community feedback was soueht. For the past 
ten years, the commuraty has been solidly, and overwhelminBly, in favor of the Casino 
and the benefits it hK brought not only to the City of Sarj Pablo and its reside nts, but to 
nei^boiing areas as waH. And, as stated eartler, our Munitdpal Sendees Agreement 
ensures the oppuitunity for the community to provide fsedback should Lytton 
Rancheria ever choose to modify its current gaming foclilty; the casino would have to go 
through exactly the same planningandenvironmenta! process, complete with public 
notioe and public hearings, as any other applicant in the City. And any Class III operation 
would require consent of both the Governor and the state l^rfature, 

I understand you want to do what is best by considering ali of the factors Involved in this 
complex decision, but 5^73 and its claims are so spedfic to San Pablo that ! could not 
let you make your dedrfon wlfoout sharingthe fects fest-hand about the cit/s 
reiationship vdlh Lytsem Raricheria. Tha Lytton Rancheria has had Class il gaming in San 
Pablo for eight ycai^ now. There are various on-going efforts at liia Department of the 
Interior from other tribes to iorate in the same area, but outside city boundaries, and 
uhimately obtain Class III gaming. This bill would prevent the Lytton Rancheria from 
competing equally with those other tribes, and its Class II casino in our City would be 
unable to compete. This would be a huge financial hit to the City ofSan l^bio and 
would lead to the financial devastation of the entire community. Our community 
already suffers much more than most in this horrendous economy. As of last year, 
IS.S^ of San Pablo residents lived below the poverty iine, and 19.9% of our re.sidents 
unemployed . Almost ai of our ‘working resid»tts work outsde the Cty, smd {t is 
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thus essential that we Increase, not decrease, the number of aval [able jobs in our local 
area. 

This tegfelation seeks to address a norv-exbtent ptobfem. Lytton Casino San Pablo has 
been operating for over eight years vnth no problems but many benefits. If it seeks to 
expand Its Class 11 gamifrg it should be able to do so as long as it corndies fuBy with 
existing federal and local laws, Jf it seeks Class 111 gaming It should be treated the same 
as any other Tribe in the country. San Pablo, and all of its residents, would he collateral 
damage If this Bill should pass. When deliberating, we ask that this Committee keep 
that fact in mind, and the fact that the ecrrnomic recession is hitting San Pablo harder 
than most 

Thank you for your time. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much, Mr. Mayor, for your testi- 
mony. 

Mr. Andersen, President Andersen, would you please proceed 
with your statement? 

STATEMENT OF RALPH ANDERSEN, PRESIDENT/CEO, BRISTOL 
BAY NATIVE ASSOCIATION; CO-CHAIR, ALASKA FEDERATION 
OF NATIVES 

Mr. Andersen. Good afternoon. Chairman Akaka, Senator Mur- 
kowski, and Senator Franken. My name is Ralph Andersen. I am 
the Co-Chair of the Alaska Federation of Natives. I am also the 
President and Chief Executive Officer of the Bristol Bay Native As- 
sociation based in Dillingham, Alaska. 

I am honored to be here to testify in support of the Alaska Safe 
Families and Villages Act. AFN is the largest statewide organiza- 
tion in Alaska of Alaska Natives, representing 125,000 Natives 
within Alaska and nearly an equal number living outside of Alas- 
ka. AFN was formed in 1966 initially to fight for aboriginal land 
claims and for the past 45 years has been at the forefront of efforts 
to advance Alaska Native self-determination. 

It hosts the largest gathering of Alaska Natives, the annual AFN 
convention attended by thousands of Alaska Natives. In October, 
the convention delegates adopted Resolution 1129 in support of the 
Alaska Safe Families and Villages Act. I have appended a copy of 
that resolution to my testimony. 

BBNA is a regional nonprofit Tribal consortium of 31 federally 
recognized Tribes in the Bristol Bay region. Our geographic area of 
southwest Alaska is about the size of the State of Ohio. Our re- 
gional population is about 7,000 people, about 70 percent are Alas- 
ka Native. 

Both the AFN and the BBNA strongly support the Alaska Safe 
Families and Villages Act. This legislation will allow local Tribal 
courts and law enforcement to address social problems at home in 
the village. Currently, villages rely on the State of Alaska to pro- 
vide all law enforcement and judicial services, often at centers a 
great distance away from the village. 

The bill will establish a demonstration project by which a small 
number of Tribes would be authorized to enforce local ordinances 
dealing with alcohol and drug abuse, domestic violence, child 
abuse, and neglect. Alaska Tribes already have some jurisdiction in 
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those areas, but most villages have not developed Tribal ordinances 
and procedures. 

The ordinances and the Tribes’ plans for implementing the dem- 
onstration project will be subject to the oversight and approval of 
the Department of Justice every step of the way. The bill creates 
no Tribal criminal jurisdiction, but simply confirms civil regulatory 
jurisdiction over alcohol and drug abuse, domestic violence, and 
child abuse and neglect. It does not address major crimes, does not 
authorize Tribes to jail people, and does not diminish in any State 
law enforcement authority, criminal or civil. 

Although the demonstration project starts small, we believe it 
will be such an obvious success that Congress will expand the pro- 
gram and make it permanent in future years. 

Alaska Natives are far better situated to address social problems, 
particularly involving children and youth, at home under Tribal au- 
thorities, better than the State. While this is often discussed in 
terms of law enforcement, I believe it is more of a problem of access 
to State courts. 

Alaska State courts are not local in most places. In Bristol Bay, 
for example, we have 28 year-round inhabited communities spread 
over an area the size of the State of Ohio. There are State courts 
in only communities, Dillingham, and Naknek. Alaska has no Jus- 
tice of the Peace Courts like some States have, and there are no 
municipal courts outside the big cities. 

We have villages in our region that are more than 200 miles 
from the closest State court and there are no roads in between. 
Even a village that has a local village public safety officer, or 
VPSO, or even a local city police department, is still dependent 
upon a prosecutor’s office and the court system in some large com- 
munity far away. 

I grew up in a small village, Clarks Point, which is across the 
Nushagak Bay from Dillingham. It is only about 15 miles away as 
the eagle flies, but there are no roads connecting them. And if the 
weather is bad, it is simply inaccessible until the weather breaks. 
Clarks Point has about 75 people. Although it has had a VPSO in 
the past, the position is currently vacant and has been difficult to 
fill. There is no chance that a village of 75 people will ever have 
a magistrate, a State magistrate or a State court. It simply 
wouldn’t be cost-effective. 

Clarks Point does have, however, a functional Tribal Council that 
already provides a number of services in the village. Although some 
villages have city governments as well as Tribal councils, most city 
governments do not enforce criminal or civil laws because they 
would have to pay the cost of a prosecuting attorney, provide public 
defenders, and pay for a prosecution in State courts. 

Alaska Tribes already have some authority in these areas of 
child custody and adoption, child neglect, and domestic relations 
based on Tribal membership. But Alaska Tribes do not have land- 
based jurisdiction and the exact extent of Tribal authority in Alas- 
ka has been very unclear. 

We are not advocating for the creation of Indian Country in Alas- 
ka. I want to make that very clear. We are advocating and think 
it makes enormous sense to allow Tribes to handle some explicit 
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and specific types of problems in their villages and to clearly define 
what those types of cases are. 

Alaska Natives have probably the highest rate of suicide in the 
Nation, perhaps the world. We have hugely disproportionate rates 
of sexual assault, domestic violence, alcoholism, and accidental 
death. Many of the sexual assaults and domestic violence go unre- 
ported, but the scars can be seen. Most of these problems and scars 
trace back to alcohol abuse. 

For too long, law enforcement in rural Alaska has been under- 
funded and in many smaller, remote villages virtually nonexistent. 
The Alaska State Court system does not reach out far enough or 
fast enough for many of our remote, isolate villages. For too long, 
villages then have had to travel great distances at great expense 
for court cases. 

For too long, we have seen bootleggers, domestic violence, and 
sexual abuse offenders walking our village streets unabated be- 
cause State law enforcement is too slow to respond and prosecu- 
tions are too difficult. 

This bill is a tool and step in the right direction. It is a break 
from past practices and attitudes. It shows a practical under- 
standing that sheer economics, budgetary, and political constraints 
will always preclude the State of Alaska from providing truly ade- 
quate judicial resources in hundreds of tiny geographically remote 
villages. It also recognizes that Tribal governments can fill the gap 
and it adds an element of prevention and early intervention. 

We appreciate Senator Begich and Chairman Akaka and Senator 
Murkowski and this Committee that you are willing to roll up your 
sleeves to help us put into place locally controlled, culturally rel- 
evant practices to help reduce serious social problems. You will 
save lives. You will save lives in our most remote and neediest vil- 
lages in the Country and in Alaska. 

I want to be very clear that we don’t want to create Indian Coun- 
try in Alaska. At the same time, we don’t want to take over respon- 
sibility for criminal courts or jails and law enforcement. We simply 
want to do our share, to do our part, to do what we can to help. 

Complicated jurisdictional issues should really not get in the way 
of providing basic, needed, and common sense solutions in the vil- 
lages. The longer they go on, the longer our people will suffer, and 
lives will be destroyed or lost. 

The demonstration project as provided in the bill is well designed 
and provides a step-by-step approach. It will work. 

In closing, I want to stress that I have the deepest respect for 
the State government and the current Administration. I have great 
respect for Governor Parnell. He has shown a deep commitment to 
addressing alcohol and drug abuse, domestic violence, and sexual 
assaults in Alaska. 

The Chairman. President Andersen, will you please summarize 
your statement? 

Mr. Andersen. Yes. I have great respect for the village public 
safety officers and State troopers. The VPSOs have the toughest 
jobs that I can imagine. 

Again, I want to express AFN and BBNA and our sister regional 
Native nonprofit consortiums’ support for this bill. We believe it is 
a very positive step toward empowering local communities and 
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local residents to take responsibility for problems and for resolving 
them at home. 

Thank you, Chairman Akaka. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Andersen follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Ralph Andersen, President/CEO, Bristol Bay Native 
Association; Co-Chair, Alaska Federation of Natives 

Good afternoon Chairman Akaka and distinguished members of the Committee. 
My name is Ralph Andersen. I am Co-Chair of the Alaska Federation of Natives 
(AFN) and I am also the President and Chief Executive Office of the Bristol Bay 
Native Association (BBNA), based in Dillingham, Alaska. I am honored to be here 
today to testify in support of the Alaska Safe Families and Villages Act. 

AFN is the largest statewide organization of Alaska Natives, representing 125,000 
Natives within Alaska and nearly an equal number — 120,000 — living outside Alas- 
ka. AFN was formed in 1966, initially to fight for aboriginal land claims, and for 
the past 45 years has been at the forefront of efforts to advance Alaska Native self- 
determination. It hosts the largest gathering of Alaska Natives, the AFN Annual 
Convention attended by thousands of Alaska Natives. In October the convention del- 
egates adopted Resolution 11-29 in support of the Alaska Safe Families and Vil- 
lages Act. I am appending a copy of that resolution to my testimony. 

BBNA is a regional non-profit tribal consortium of 31 federally recognized tribes 
within the Bristol Bay Region. Our geographic area in southwest Alaska is about 
the size of the State of Ohio. Our regional population is about 7,000 people, about 
70 percent are Alaska Native. BBNA operates a variety of service programs for our 
member tribal villages, including Bureau of Indian Affairs programs that we operate 
under a self-governance compact agreement that has been in effect since 1995. 

Both AFN and BBNA strongly support the Alaska Safe Families and Villages Act 
and, in fact, both organizations have supported this and similar legislative proposals 
to clarify tribal civil jurisdiction in Alaska for many, many years, dating at least 
to the Clinton administration. We are very pleased this bill has been introduced and 
that this hearing is being held. 

Plugging the Gaps 

The basic idea of this legislation is to allow local tribal courts and law enforce- 
ment — to address social problems and petty offenses involving tribal members at 
home, in the village, instead of relying on the state government to provide all law 
enforcement and judicial services, often from centers a great distance away from the 
village. 

The bill will establish a demonstration project by which a small number of tribes, 
no more than three per year for three years — nine total — would be authorized to en- 
force local ordinances dealing with alcohol and drugs for a period of five years. The 
bill is also intended to enhance tribal enforcement of domestic violence and child 
abuse and neglect matters. Alaska tribes already have some jurisdiction in those 
areas but most villages have not developed tribal laws and procedures. The ordi- 
nances and the tribe’s plan for implementing the demonstration project would be 
subject to the oversight and approval of the Department of Justice. 

The bill creates no tribal criminal jurisdiction, but simply confirms civil regulatory 
jurisdiction over the subjects listed in the bill — alcohol, drugs, domestic violence and 
child abuse and neglect. It does not address major crimes, it does not authorize 
tribes to jail people, and it does not diminish in any way state law enforcement au- 
thority, criminal or civil. It is intended to address what might be called entry-level 
offenses such as underage drinking and drug use, and to keep such problems from 
escalating. It makes far more sense to address low grade offenses immediately, at 
home, rather than waiting until they get so bad a person is caught up in the state 
criminal justice system, jailed, and sent to court dozens or even hundreds of miles 
away from home. 

This is very much a common sense bill to fill gaps in existing services. Although 
the demonstration project starts small, we believe it will be such an obvious success 
Congress will expand the program and make it permanent in future years. 

Alaska Native villages are far better situated to address social problems, particu- 
larly involving children and youth, at home under tribal authorities, than is the 
state government. It would benefit everyone, including the state agencies, if some 
problems such as juvenile delinquent behavior could be curtailed and the person 
helped by the local community before the behavior ever escalates or becomes a state 
issue. 
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While this is often discussed in terms of law enforcement — and there are gaps in 
state law enforcement — I tend to believe it is more a problem of inadequate courts 
and access to courts. The state court system is not the most culturally appropriate 
way for dealing with young Native offenders, nor are state courts “local” in most 
places. In Bristol Bay, which has 28 year-round inhabited communities spread out 
over an area the size of Ohio, there are state courts in only two communities — 
Dillingham and Naknek. Alaska has no justice of the peace courts like some states 
have, and there are no municipal courts outside the big cities. We have villages in 
our region that are more than 200 miles from the closest state court, and there are 
no roads in between. 

Even a village that has a local Village Public Safety Officer (VPSO) or even a local 
city police department is still dependent on a prosecutor’s office and court system 
in some larger community miles away. 

I grew up in a Bristol Bay village, Clarks Point, which is across the Nushagak 
Bay from Dillingham. It’s only about 15 miles away as the eagle flies, but there are 
no roads connecting them and if the weather is bad it is simply inaccessible until 
the weather breaks. Clarks Point has about 75 people. Although it has had a VPSO 
position in the past, the position is currently vacant and has been difficult to fill. 
There is no chance that a village of 75 people will ever have a state magistrate court 
or a resident state trooper — it simply would not be cost effective. Clarks Point does, 
however, have a functioning tribal council that already provides a number of serv- 
ices in the village. There is simply no logical reason why the tribe should not be 
able to prosecute and handle minor offenses at home as civil regulatory matters. 
That is all S. 1192 does, on a pilot basis for up to nine villages. 

I will note that although some villages have city governments as well as tribal 
councils, the city governments in the villages do not directly enforce criminal or civil 
regulations because they would have to pay for the expense of a prosecuting attor- 
ney, provide public defenders, and otherwise pay for prosecution in the state courts 
in the regional hubs. The city government in Clarks Point has no resources to be 
prosecuting cases in Dillingham. 

Although Alaska tribes already do have some authority in areas such as child cus- 
tody and adoption, child neglect, and domestic relations based on tribal membership, 
Alaska tribes do not generally have land-based jurisdiction and the exact extent of 
tribal authority in Alaska has been very unclear. We are not advocating for the cre- 
ation of “Indian Country” jurisdiction in Alaska. I want to make that very clear. We 
are advocating and think it makes enormous sense to explicitly allow tribes to han- 
dle some types of problems within their villages and to clearly define what those 
types of cases are, without getting into a complicated analysis based on land status 
and without waiting for decades of litigation to establish the parameters of tribal 
jurisdiction. The cleanest way to do this is by enacting a federal law to clarify a 
few subject matters areas where tribes can assert authority. 

To illustrate the problems tribes run into in addressing social problems through 
tribal courts, one of the larger Bristol Bay villages operated a tribal court that han- 
dled juvenile cases for about ten years. The particular village has a city police de- 
partment, and my understanding is that the tribe had a written agreement with the 
city by which the local city police referred some juvenile cases to the tribal court. 
The agreement was also signed off by the State of Alaska. This agreement and ar- 
rangement worked well and the tribe successfully handled a number of cases, each 
of which would otherwise been in the state system and prosecuted 70 miles away 
in Dillingham. Recently, someone in the city government had questions about the 
agreement that were referred to the state Attorney General’s office. The AG’s office 
concluded this diversion of cases was improper and that the state could not honor 
its own prior agreement with the tribe. Understandably the city, which is a subdivi- 
sion of the state, is now no longer willing to honor the agreement either. 

Sadly, a cooperative effort that was working, that was probably within the normal 
discretion of state law enforcement anyway, and that benefited all parties was 
ended because someone in a state office in Anchorage or Juneau hundreds of miles 
away decided it was a bad thing to work cooperatively with tribes. It has been our 
experience that state opposition to tribes almost always comes from state elected of- 
ficials and the higher echelons of state government. People who actually do the work 
in the field — state troopers, social workers, judges, prosecutors — are practically al- 
ways more than willing to work with tribes because they correctly see the tribes as 
a resource. 

The Need 

I do not wish to spend too much time talking about the severity of social problems 
in rural Alaska. We have told our story over and over and the bill itself recites 
many of the statistics. Alaska Natives probably have the highest suicide rate in the 
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nation and perhaps the world. We have hugely disproportionate rates of sexual as- 
sault, domestic violence, alcoholism, and accidental death. Many of the sexual as- 
saults and domestic violence goes unreported, but the scars can be seen. Too many 
of our people are in prison. Too many of our adults find it difficult to get jobs be- 
cause they have criminal records. Most of these problems trace back to alcohol 
abuse. 

For too long law enforcement in rural Alaska has been underfunded and in many 
small remote villages virtually non-existent. The Alaska Court system does not 
reach out far enough or fast enough for many of our remote, isolated villages. For 
too long, village residents have had to travel great distances at great expense for 
court cases. For too long we have seen bootleggers and domestic violence and sexual 
abuse offenders walking our village streets unabated because state law enforcement 
is slow to respond and prosecutions too difficult. While the lack of courts or law en- 
forcement is not the cause of our high rates of suicide and other social problems, 
it is certainly an obstacle to addressing them. 

The bill is a tool, and a step in the right direction. It is a break with past prac- 
tices and attitudes and shows a practical understanding that sheer economics, budg- 
etary and political constraints will always preclude the Alaska state government 
from providing truly adequate law enforcement and judicial resources in dozens of 
tiny, geographically remote villages, scattered across an area the size of the State 
of Ohio. It also recognizes that tribal governments can help plug the gap, and it 
adds an element of prevention and early intervention that is lacking in the state 
system. 

We appreciate that Senator Begich, Chairman Akaka, and this Committee, are 
willing to roll up your sleeves to help us put into place locally-controlled, culturally- 
relevant practices to help reduce social problems. You will help save lives in some 
of our most remote and neediest villages in the country and in Alaska. I want to 
be very clear that we don’t want to take over responsibility for criminal courts, jails, 
and law enforcement. We simply want to do our share — to do our part — to do what 
we can to help. Complicated jurisdictional disagreements with the state really 
should not get in the way of providing needed, common sense solutions in the vil- 
lages. The longer they go on, the longer our people will suffer and lives will be de- 
stroyed or lost. 

In addition to establishing the demonstration project on tribal law enforcement 
and courts, the bill will open a new temporary federal funding stream in support 
of the project. This includes both training of our tribal courts and administrators 
and some additional funding for law enforcement. The demonstration project as pro- 
vided in the bill is well designed and provides a step by step process. It will work. 

Closing 

In closing I wish to stress I mean no disrespect for the Alaska state government 
or the current state administration. I have great respect for Governor Parnell. He 
has shown a deep commitment to addressing alcohol and drug abuse, domestic vio- 
lence and sexual assaults in Alaska. In rural Alaska, in recent years the state has 
expanded the Village Public Safety Officer Program. I have great respect for Village 
Public Safety Officers, and the Alaska State Troopers and the Alaska Court System. 
Our VPSO’s have the most difficult jobs that I can imagine. But there are simply 
inherent constraints such that the state is never going to pay for magistrates and 
state police officers in 200-plus villages. The bulk of the population and the political 
power in Alaska are in the urban areas of Anchorage, Fairbanks and Juneau. Even 
the VPSO program, which is an excellent program specifically designed for villages, 
is hampered by relatively low wages, lack of housing, difficulty in recruitment and 
other limits. 

I have witnessed first-hand the largely unchanged social problems in many vil- 
lages that have existed since my childhood days. We still hear of family violence, 
bootlegging, and sexual abuse. It seems not a week goes by when we hear of another 
suicide or death. 

There is no single solution to these difficult problems nor are there any easy an- 
swers. The right solutions will likely vary from region to region, community to com- 
munity, and involve more than just one agency and more than one just one program 
or approach. We need and want our tribal governments and tribal law enforcement 
and courts to be part of the equation. We want to be part of the solution. Tribes 
are already there, providing services on the ground. 

The Alaska Safe Families and Villages Act will break new ground by actually rec- 
ognizing that Alaska tribal governments have a role in and are part of addressing 
the important needs for law enforcement and judicial services in remote areas. For 
this reason the Alaska Federation of Natives, the Bristol Bay Native Association, 
and our sister regional Native non-profit tribal consortiums consider this bill a very 
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high priority. We believe this bill will be a very positive step toward empowering 
local communities and local residents to take care of problems at home. 

Thank you again Chairman Akaka and members of the Committee for giving me 
this opportunity to testify. 

Attachment 

ALASKA FEDERATION OP NATIVES, INC, 

201 1 ANNUAL CONVENTION 
RESOLUTION H-29 

TITLE: SUPPORTING S. 1192 TTIE ALASKA SAFEFAMILIES AND VILLAGES 

ACT 

WHEREAS; All Children arc crcaicd with Ihe inherent right to be safe, lovctl and nurtured, to 
receive ertcellent health care, nub-ition and shelter, and to be beard, seen, believed 
and acknowledged; and 

WHEREAS; Alloftbccluldfeninour regions have therighftoaname.atribaildentltyandthc 
right to rents in safely wiUi his/her I^hparents, to know their extended family and 
conmiunity, to know their tribal and asitmi tradilicns and iangnage, whirfi all sre 
an Important part of a child's identity and essenda! to our survival as a people: 
and, 

WHEREAS; All children aitd families have the tight to be free of physical, emotional, and 

mental abuse and ticglccl, and free of discrimination, racism and the demeaning or 
destructive acts of others, both individuals and institutions; and, 

WHEREAS; Ail children, youth and thmilies Itavc the right to access, learn about and benefit 
form our tribal and native history, culture, tangu^e, spiritoa! traditions and 
phiksoplty and art, and we believe that conneclednsss to their tribal and native 
hlst<»y and cu Iture is essential to tiieir wel l-bemg cud hsaith; and, 

WHEREAS; Some Alaska Native villages have the highest rates of alcohol abuse and family 
violenea in die country; and, 

WHEREAS; Ttierc has been an absence of clear authority, lack of resources and 

misunderstandings among efforts by local communities, the State of Alaska, and 
the federal Eovemmenl in addressing currant social issues at the local and tribal 
levels ; and, 

WHEREAS; There is an actual and/or perceived stripping of authority of traditional Native 
Institutions and Native Ways of Knowing that has occurred since statchcod, and 
that this Iws icR a gap or lack of resources and servfcss that can never bo filled by 
state taw enforoemeiit, state courts, slate child protection services, operating out 
of regional centers; and 

WHEREAS: Our Native Villages, Tribal Governments, and Tribal Leadens liave the 

responsibility and the inherent right to ensure that all our tribal children, families 
and communities arc safe, healthy and free of vtoiettce; Ktd 
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WIIEREAS: Senator Mark Begich introduced the Alaska Safe Families and Villages Act, S. 
1 192; and 


WHEREAS: This bii! would create a demonstration project by which participating tribes would 
be able to locally enforce tribal laws regarding alcohol and substance abuse, 
domestic violence and child abuse and ticglocl, and a grant program to support (he 
project; and 

WHEREAS: Tlicrc is a high need for additional resources to help address the social issues 
using local and tribal strengths; and 

NOW THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED by the Delegates of the Alaska Federation of Natives 
Annual Convention urges Alaska’s Delegation to do all that is necessary to enact 
S. 1192, Alaska Safe Families and Villages Act. 


SUBMITTED BY: 
COMMnTEB ACTION: 
CONVENTION ACTION; 


ASSOCIATION OF VILLAGE COUNCIL PRESIDENTS 
DO PASS 
PASSED 



The Chairman. Thank you very much. 

Commissioner Masters, please proceed with your testimony. 

STATEMENT OF JOE MASTERS, COMMISSIONER, ALASKA 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC SAFETY 

Mr. Masters. Good afternoon. I am Joe Masters and I am the 
Commissioner for the Alaska Department of Public Safety, whose 
mission is public safety in the State of Alaska. 

As a matter of introduction, I am a Yupik Eskimo and I have 
been raised in the Aleutian Islands. I have been a law enforcement 
officer for 29 years and began my career as a village public safety 
officer in the village of Unalakleet. I later became a city police offi- 
cer and then spent 20 years as an Alaska State trooper and I have 
been the Commissioner for the past three years. 

Mr. Chairman, Members of the Committee, Senator Begich, 
thank you for this opportunity to comment on behalf of the State 
of Alaska on this Senate bill. 

Assuring that families and villages in Alaska are safe is unques- 
tionably an objective that the State of Alaska shares with the Fed- 
eral Government and with all Alaska Tribes. I would like to do two 
things in my testimony: first, outline for you the State’s recent ef- 
forts to improve law enforcement in rural Alaska Native villages; 
and second, to respectfully suggest to the Committee that the seri- 
ous issues facing rural Alaska require a different long-term frame- 
work than provided in the Act. 
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And I would welcome an opportunity to assist the Committee and 
the bill sponsors to overcome our concerns. 

Alaska’s Governor Sean Parnell has made unprecedented invest- 
ments in improving rural justice, including establishing a 10-year 
State initiative to end domestic violence and sexual assault. As 
part of that initiative, he made the unprecedented commitment to 
ensure that there is a law enforcement presence in every village. 

To that end, he has increased the hiring of village public safety 
officers and shared the vision of adding 15 of those positions each 
year for 10 years. To give you some idea of the extent of these re- 
cent efforts, in 2008 there were 46 VPSOs in rural Alaska villages 
within the program, funded at $5.7 million. Today, there is funding 
for 101 positions, and importantly, the Governor wants to bring 
that number to 116 with program funding that could exceed $19 
million in State fiscal year 2013. This is a 325 percent increase 
from just a few years ago. 

It is not just about VPSOs. There are also more than 100 village 
police officers and Tribal police officers in Alaska communities pro- 
viding a law enforcement presence in all but 75 Alaska commu- 
nities. 

Alaska is also seeking partnerships with Department of Interior 
BIA for law enforcement technical assistance and training for these 
VPO’s. We have added State troopers in support positions in rural 
Alaska to increase our presence and response capacity, as well as 
increased training and assistance for all categories of law enforce- 
ment officers. 

The efforts are not confined to law enforcement. The Governor’s 
domestic violence initiative funded and completed baseline studies 
of the actual incidents of sexual assault and domestic violence in 
Alaska to assist future policy, fiscal, and programmatic decisions. 

These efforts collectively mark a concerted, serious, and ongoing 
commitment by the State of Alaska to address the precise issues 
of concern stated in S. 1192. The belief that law enforcement efforts 
are broken or that Alaska cannot or will not provide services to 
Alaska Native villages is not accurate. 

I would like to suggest a framework for proceeding that would 
build on and develop already existing Federal-State-Tribal partner- 
ships. The State already has solid partnerships with many Federal 
agencies, and we can build on these partnerships to the benefit of 
Native communities and to the State of Alaska as a whole. 

We have a number of specific suggestions for moving forward. 
Federal dollars directed to assist villages with public safety infra- 
structure needs and to hire and train officers such as VPSOs and 
VPOs would go a long way to increasing safety in rural Alaska. 
Targeted programmatic Federal assistance for education, preven- 
tion, and early intervention programs to address underlying social 
issues such as substance abuse and truancy would also be im- 
mensely beneficial. 

There are provisions within this Act that unquestionably pro- 
mote safety and will enable Tribes to take a more active role in 
their own wellness. However, the Act also contains ambiguous pro- 
visions that the State believes may create Indian Country and may 
create Tribal criminal jurisdiction that will be counterproductive to 
those collaborative efforts I just spoke of 
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Alaska Attorney General John Burns has specifically commented 
on these issues in a letter that is included with my written testi- 
mony. 

Dividing the State into jurisdictional project areas subject to sep- 
arate rules and separate court systems is not a practical approach 
for the long term. Rather, programs addressing law enforcement 
training, programs for technical and programmatic support to vil- 
lage and Tribal councils, and programs directed to regional and 
community efforts are all areas where the Federal Government can 
truly be part of the solution. And we hope that you will consider 
these specific ideas. 

Although I am not testifying on S. 1763, I do want to let you 
know that we have made specific comments that are pertinent to 
your review and they are also contained within my written testi- 
mony. 

In closing, we believe practical, programmatic solutions do exist 
to the intractable issues of violence and crime in our rural commu- 
nities. And those solutions are preferable to a top-down federally 
imposed jurisdictional solution. 

Moving forward, we appreciate the opportunity to offer input and 
work with the Committee staff and Tribal partners to seek a con- 
sensus about how best to proceed in Alaska and are dedicated to 
devoting the staff and resources necessary to make this happen. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Masters follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Joe Masters, Commissioner, Alaska Department of 

Public Safety 

Good afternoon. My name is Joe Masters and I am the Commissioner of the Alaska Department 
of Public Safety, the statewide agency whose mission is to ensure public safety in the great 
State of Alaska. 

Thank you. Chairman Akaka and members of the Committee, for this opportunity to comment 
on behalf of the State of Alaska on Senate Bill 1192, the Alaska Safa Families and Villages Act, 
and Senate Bill 1763, the Stand Against Violence and Empower Native Women Act (SAVE Native 
Women Act) and on Alaska's commitment to keeping femilies, homes, and communities free 
from the fear of sexual assault and domestic violence. 

The State shares the goal of improving life in rural Alaska 

Assuring that families and villages in Alaska are safe is unquestionably an objective that the 
State of Alaska shares with the federal government and with all of Alaska's tribes. The goal of 
improving the quality of life in rural Alaska while reducing domestic violence against women 
and children Is timely and relevant and I am encouraged to see the recognition of this as a 
federal responsibility to Alaska native peoples regardless of Indian country. But it Isn't just a 
federal goal; it is a mutual goal to which the State of Alaska is fully committed, and a goal which 
the state Is taking major, concrete steps to achieve. 

Alaska Governor Sean Parnell has made considerable investments into ImprovinB rural justice 
services including establishing a lO-year State initiative to end domestic violence and sexual 
assault throughout Alaska through four strategies: primary prevention; core victim services; 
offender accountability; and coordination and collaboration. Accomplishing these goals in our 
rural communities is an essential part of this Initiative. We are now in year three of this 
ambitious program. We fully recognize that achieving this goal will take communication, 
cooperation, and coordination, not only on the part of state agencies like my Department of 
Public Safety, but also on the part of city officials and tribal administrators, and on the part of 
our federal partners. 

Wavs that the State is working hard to address sexual assault and domestic violence 

Before I discuss the specifics of the pending legislation, here are some of the ways that the 
State of Alaska, with the full support of the Governor and the Legislature, is already 
demonstrating its uncompromising commitment to the goal of improving public safety in rural 
Alaska. 

A major aspect of Alaska's Sexual Assault and Domestic Violence initiative Is to iiurease law 
enforcement presence in rural Alaska. Governor Parnell has made the unprecedented 
commitment to Increase the hiring of Village Public Safety Officers (VPSOs) throughout rural 
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Alaska by adding 15 new positions per year for the next 10 years, so that every viflage in Alaska 
that wants a law enforcement presence In its community can have it 

In addition to VPSOs, Village Police Officers (VPOs) and Tribal Police Officers (IPOs) also provide 
paraproFessional police services in rural Alaska. These three categories differ in the training 
they receive and their funding sources. Currently, there are a combined 104 VPOs and TPOs in 
52 communities. This places a law enforcement presence in all but 75 Alaskan communities--a 
number that is ever decreasing as the VPSO program expands. 

The VPSO program represents an approach to rural policing that Is tailored speclflcally to 
Alaska. In recognition of the scope of village life and of the range of public safety needs in 
these areas, the program was designed to train and employ Individuals residing In the village as 
first responders to public safety emergencies such as search and rescue, fire protection, 
emergency medical assistance, crime prevention, and basic law enforcement Working as a 
team with the Alaska State Troopers, VPSOs conduct misdemeanor and minor felony 
investigations with and can stabilize most volatile situations and protect crime scenes in more 
serious incidents until Troopers can arrive. 

Under the Parnell administration, the VPSO program exemplifies the real benefits of a true 
partnership between the State, participating native organizations and rural communities. The 
Department of Public Safety provides funding to nonprofit regional native corporations to hire 
and employ VPSOs within their region, recognizing that these organizations are aptly aware of 
the specific needs of the areas to be served. Regional nonprofit native corporations employ the 
VPSOs, and the Department of PubllcSafety provides training, equipment, and over sight. Both 
entities work to provide VPSOs with direction suited to the specific needs of the communities In 
which the VPSOs live and work. Additionally, three new State Trooper positions have been 
added in Bethel, Kotzebue, and Fairbanks to focus specifically on supporting VPSOs, and to 
work with VPSOs, native non-profit organizations and village and tribal councils to enhance the 
quality of service and strengthen the collaborative partnership. 

VPSOs are an effective mechanism for villages to have strong local influence and control over 
public safety needs, and positions can be filled through local hire reflective of the cultural 
composition of the region. For example, if you look at the southwest region of Alaska, the 
Alaska Association of Village Council Presidents (AVCP) has filled their positions reflective of 
90% local hire and Alaska Native hire. Their highly effective hiring practices will likely result in 
more effective policing in the villages and In a way that is culturally relevant to their 
community. 

VPSOs receive 10 weeks of training and instruction on law enforcement, first aid, and 
firefighting, all of which is provided by the Department of PubllcSafety at its Training Academy 
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in Sitka, Alaska. In contrast, VPOs and TPOs recelva Just two weeks of formal training. The 
Department is currently exploring ways to coiiaborate with criminal Justice partners and private 
entities to increase the training to VPSOs, as weil as provide the same level of training to 
qualified VPOs and TPOs. In this regard, I have made specific requests to the Department of 
Interior, BIA Office of Justice Services to partner vrith the state In providing technical assistance 
and training to villages, tribes, and officers. 

In State Fiscal Year 200B, funding for the VPSO program was S5.7M. In State Fiscal Year 2013, 
VPSO program fundirtg couid exceed $ldlV1. This is an increase of more than 325 percent in Just 
five years. The State is further investing in this program by providing funding through the 
Alaska Housing Finance Corporation for VPSO housing in the amount of $1M in both State Fiscal 
Year 2011 and 2012. The Governor will be asking for this in State Fiscal Year 2013 as well. The 
focus on housing supports a recommendation of the Alaska Rural Justice and Lavr Enforcement 
Commission to improve and expand housing for public safety officers in rural Alaska.* 

In 2008, there v/ere r;6 VPSOs in rural Alaska. Today there is funding for 101 positions, with 88 
of those filled in 74 rural communities. And at the recent Alaska Federation of Natives 
Convention, the Governor reaffirmed his commitment to ask for 15 new positions in his State 
Fiscal Year 2Q13 budget request; this would bring the number of VPSOs to 116. 

The presence of VPSOs has had a significant impact on improving the quality of life in 
participating villages. Studies have shown that: villages with a local para professional police 
presence, such as a VPSO, have rates of serious injury caused by assault that are 40 percent 
lower than in villages without a local paraprofessional police presence;^ sexual assault cases 
originally reported to local paraprofesslonals are 33 times more likely to be prosecuted;’ and 
cases of domestic violence first reported to a VPSO or VPO are 2.4 times more likely to result in 
a conviction.'* My department is also adding trooper positions in rural Alaska. After a decades- 
long absence of a permanent Alaska State Trooper post, the wllage of Selawik will house two 
troopers to give the village a continual trooper presence. This was In response to requests from 
the community and the Northwest Arctic Borough to make villages in that region safer and 
would not have been possible without the cooperative and combined efforts of the State, the 
Borough and the village government. 


* Alaska Rural Justice and Law Enforcement Commission. 12006). Initial Report end Recommendcf/ons of the Alaska 
fturolJustice anti Law Epforcsraent Cotnetissron, ZOOS. Anchorage, AK; Aleske Native Justice Center. 

'Wood, D. S. and Gruenewald, P. J. (2006]. Local akohol prohibition, police presence and serious injury in Isolated 
Alaska Native villages. Addiedon, 101: 393-403, 

'Rosay, Andre B. (20 Aug 2010). "Overview of Sexual Assault In Alaska" (PowerPoint slide presentation). Elide 
presentation presented to the U.S, Department of Justice Roundtable Discussion, Anchorage, AK. 

* Rivera, Marny; Rosay. Andre P.; Vfood, Darryl S.: andTcpas, Katherine. (Fall 2009). ‘Predicting Legal Resolutions 
in Domestic Violence Cases," Alaska Justice forum 26(3): 1, B-12. 
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Further efforts of my department, supported through Governor Parnell's initiative, indude 
staffing a nevr position to Increase training to VPSOs, VPOs, TPOs, and other first responders 
such as behavioral health aides and village health aides in recognizing and responding to crimes 
invoiving domestic violence, sexual assault, and sexual abuse of minors; the goal being to 
enhance services to vicdms in rural Alaslsa and increase the reporting of these crimes to law 
enforcement. 

Additionally, three new State Trooper/Investigator positions have been funded to provide vital 
foKow-up investigative activities in cases involving domestic violence, sexual assault, and sexual 
abuse of minors, with one of these positions stationed In Bethel, Alaska. By dedicating troopers 
to concentrate on fbllow-up investigative activities we are increasing the likelihood of 
successful prosecution and holding offenders accauntable. 

With respect to addressing substance abuse, my department supports eight multl-]urlsdlctlonal 
teams dedicated to Illegal alcohol and drug enforcement throughout tiie State. We have solid 
partnerships with federal agencies involved in drug investigation and enforcement, including; 
the Drug Enforcement Administrah'on (DEA); the Internal Revenue Service (IRS); the Bureau of 
Alcohol, Tobacco, Firearms, and Explosives (BATF); and U.S. Immigration and Customs 
Enforcement (ICE). Members of Alaska's law enforcement community and other criminal 
jusb'cG professionals have long known that the greatest contributing factor to violent crimes, 
including domestic violence and sexual assault, is drug and alcohol abuse. It is also widely 
recognized that many of the accidental deaths that occur in Alaska are related to alcohol use. 
The Western Alaska Alee hoi and Narcotics Team (WAAhTT) covers the entire western region of 
Alaska Including Kotzebue, Nome, Bethel, Dillingham, and the Aleutian Chain to curb tho flow of 
illegal drugs and alcohol into these rural communities, and often works with the assistance of 
residents who want to keep their villages safe. In 2010, the WAANT unit seized over $330,000 
In illegal alcohol and Just over$lM In Illegal drugs.^ 

Because much of the alcohol and drugs being sold illegally in Alaska are shipped through U.S. 
mail, the LI.S, Postal Inspectors Service conducts interdictions with direct support from the 
Alaska State Troopers and the Alaska National Guard Counter Drug Support Program. Through 
this program, alcohol seizures with a street value of over $90,000 and illicit drugs with a street 
value of over $475,000 were inte rdicted in 2010.*’ 

In 2011, the Alaska State Troopers partnered with the United States Marshals Service to 
conduct several outreach and crime reduction programs including: Badges to Books, a 
community outreach program where Troopers and Marshals visited traditional summer fish 

’Alaska Bureau ctfAkohol and Drug Enforcement, 2010 Annuof Drug fleporr 
’fbftf 
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camps and handed out reading books to children; the Village Crime Reduction and Community 
Oriented Policing Program, which teamed with State Troopers, VPSOs, U.S. Marshals, U.S. 
Postal Inspectors, and local law enforcement to travel to villages to enforce sex offender 
registry, interdict alcohol and drugs, and to meet with schools, tribal and \dllage councils. 

These examples illustrate some of the federal, state, and tribal partnerships with respect to 
public safety that are already in place and making a positive difference In rural Alaska. 

Other state agencies are working collaborative]/ with tribes and rural villages as well. The 
Department of Health and Social Services, in particular, hasanumberof statewide and regional 
programs that work directly with tribal organitations to expand and improve the delivery of 
health care services in rural Alaska. For example, the agency's Tribal Health Program provides 
statewide technical assistance to tribal health systems on Medicaid enrollment, billing, and staff 
recruitment and training. In the North Slope Borou^ and kottebue region, DHSS provides 
more than $1.4M annually for public health nursing services run by tribal health organizations. 
In Dillingham, a public health nurse is working with the Bristol Bay Area Health Corporation lo 
conduct health screenings of school children, which includes immunizations, sports physicals, 
TB testing, and vision and hearing screening. And in Homer, public health nurses have worked 
with the Seldovla Village Tribe to develop a culturally appropriate screening tool for domestic 
w'olencc. 

The Governor's sexual assault domestic violence Initiative has also funded and completed 
baseline studies, both statewide and regional, of the actual inddence of sexual assault and 
domestic violence In Alaska to obtain verified statistics, not just anecdotal evidence, on how 
and where this violence Is occurring. In State Fiscal Year 2011, Dr. Andre Rosay, through the 
State and the University of Alaska Anchorage's Justice Center, completed a preliminary 
victimization survey.^ In State Fiscal Year 2012, the survey narrowed its Focus to specific 
regional statistics for Anchorage, Fairbanks, Dillingham, and Juneau. More data collection from 
rural communities is expected. 

The governor's initiative has also funded pilot project prevention and early intervention 
programs in Dillingham, Kadiak, Sitka, and Bethel. And the initiative continues to fund the 
highly successful Family Wellness Warriors Initiative for Alaska Natives: $200K for State Fiscal 
year 2012 Dillingham project; and in State Fiscal Year 2011, Dillingham received $200K and 
Bethel received $2QDK. The core of this Initiative Is an Intensive education and training program 
that Is culturally centered, faith based, and consists of both large group meetings and small 


http;//lust<cc.uja.a laska u /avs/Tnd CK.html 
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group sessions. It's based on the premise that individuals who have been subjected to trauma 
and abuse themselves have learned coping skills that negatively impact or harm others. 
Participants are challenged to identify and replace harmful relational styles with methods that 
enhance safe and healthy relationships through 3-5 day gatherings that integrate spiritual and 
cultural renewal with evidence-based psychology. 

In the past two legislative sessions, Alaska passed new laws that toughen penalties foretimes of 
sexual assault artd domestic violence and address the uses of new technology, like GPS stalking 
and Intemat pornography, to commit those enmes. 

Problems with sexual assault and domestic violence In rural Alaska are systemic and 
longstanding. But State law enforcement efforts, through the State's concerted efforts to hire 
and train local officers tn serve in rural communities, and through the programs In the 
Governor's initiative, demonstrate the state's commitment to Improving the quality of life in 
these communltJes. I submit to you that Alaska's rural justice system can be improved, and 
there is a justifiable perception that supports the notion that It has been under-funded. But the 
system Is not broken. We are encouraged that Congress Is evaluating Alaska's law enforcement 
needs, and suggest that collaborative efforts among the state, the federal government and the 
tribes are required to tackle this problem. 

How can the federal government help? 

There are significant provisions within the Alaska Safe Families and Villages Act that will 
promote safety and enable local communities to take a more active role in their own wellness. 
However, ambiguous provisions that may create Indian Country and criminal jurisdiction will be 
counterproductive to the collaborative efforts already in place. 

For example, rather than creating a new category of law enforcement officer (as the proposal 
does), federal dollars directed to train existing officers, such as VPSDs and VPOs, v.'ould go a 
long way to increasing services in rural Alaska. Local law enforcement officers, whether village 
police officers, tribal police officers, or VPSOs, would benefit greatly from training and 
assistance In the following areas; organizing their departments and activities to provide 
effective services; writing police reports; documenting crime scenes with cameras and tape 
recorders; caring for evidence once seized; testifying in court; and ensuring that tfiscovery is 
made available to criminal defendants and their attorneys. Alaska State Troopers have mini- 
academies in rural Alaska and a full-scale academy in Sitka with established training programs. 
With federal support, those programs could be expanded and rural officers could receive 
culturally relevant training with minimal disruption to their home and family life. 

Social issues like substance abuse and truancy are at the root of many law enforcement Issues. 
Because of this, targeted programmatic federal assistance to address these underlying Issues 
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through prevention and early intervention programs, substance abuse programs, and education 
would be of benefit. 

The Alaska Safe Families and Villages Act assumes that the federal government must step In and 
impose jurisdictional solutions. We don't believe that having the federal government divide the 
State into jurisdictional project areas for roughly 230 separate tribes is a practical approach for 
the long term. Alaska can point to specific needs for law enforcement training, technical and 
programmatic support to village and tribal councils, and other programs at the regionai and 
community levels where the federal government can truly be part of the solution. We hope 
you will consider those. 

We have prewousiy commented on Alaska-specific jurisdictional issues that are presented by 
the Alaska Safe Families and Villages Act and we are attaching a recent letter from Attorney 
General John Burns to Senator Lisa MurkowskI that specifically addresses those concerns. The 
State's chief concerns regarding the proposed legislation include; the creation of jurisdictional 
"project areas" that appear to create ambiguity as to the status of these areas and their 
relationship to Indian country in Alaska; the apparent provision of tribal court criminal 
jurisdiction both off-reservatlon and over non-tribai members, in derogation of the U.S. 
Supreme Court's decision in Qliphent v, Suquamish Tribes-^ the provision of general tribal civil 
jurisdiction over non-members where consent to a tribal court's jurisdiction can be Inferred by 
the mere fact of a "relationship" with a tribal member, which we believe is an eirpansion of law 
not supported by the U.S. Supreme Court's decision in Plains Commerce v. Long Family Cattlef 
and, the provision of fuli faith and credit recognition of tribal court orders, when a more 
appropriate and conventional recognition standard would be under the doctrine of comity. 

SAVE Native Women Art 

I would also like to comment briefly on the SAVE Native Women Act. Decreasing violence 
against Alaska Native tvomen is a goal that is part and parcel of Governor Parnell's sexual 
assault and domestic violence Initiative, an Initiative that reaches every mar, woman, and child 
in the state. Thus, the State fully supports efforts to assure that violence against all women. 
Including Native women, is curbed at its root. 

Historically, because of the Alaska Native Claims Settlement Act and the U.S. Supreme Court's 
interpretation of it \n Alaska v, VenetiV® the jurisdictional paradigm, especially regarding tribal 
criminal jurisdiction in Alaska, is unique. Alaska has only one reservation, and apart from that 


'oliphant v.Suquam'sh Tribe, 435 U.S. 191 IU7S) 

’ Plains Commerce Bank v. Long Family Lend and Cattle, SS4 U.S. 411 (2009) 
Alaska V. Na tivc Vil lagc of Vc n ctic Tribal Government, 522 U5. 520(1996) 
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reservation, virtually nn Indian country, in a previous draft version of section 204 of the SAVE 
Native Women Act, tribal court criminal Jurisdiction was explicitly limited to Indian country and 
therefore did not extend to most of Alaska. Thus, in these comments, Alaska would ordinarily 
leave it to states like New Mexico with Indian reservations to weigh In on whether this 
leeisiation, on Its merits, appropriately aids in the protection of Native women. But as 
introduced, S. 1763 contains language In section 201 (amending 204(b)(1) and {e)(3)) that may 
create ambiguity as to its applicability in Alaska. We believe the explicit limitation of tribal 
criminal jurisdiction to Indian country, as defined In IS USCU.S.C. § 1151, has been made less 
clear by referring to "inherent" tribal criminal jurisdiction in section 201. We also believe that 
Section 202(e)'5 reference to "Indian land" could be clarified by referring instead to "Indian 
country." These changes would leave Intact the overall laudable and Impertant goals of the 
Act, while making clear that the Act is not intended to confer criminal jurisdiction outside of 
Indian country in Alaska, 

Again, we look forward to working with the committee and staff to seek programmatic 
solutions that assist rural Alaska. 

In summary, we are grateful for the opportunity to address this committee today on issues of 
such critical importance. Alaska's leaders, through the administration, my agency, the 
Department; of Law, Health and Social Services, Corrections, and others, are working hard to 
bring justice to all of its citizens, rural and urban alike. We are one state, one people. We 
respect and acknowledge the role of the federal government in Alaska's affairs, but ask that 
that role include consultation and collaboration with the State. We believe there are practical, 
programmatic solutions to the Issues of violence and crime In our rural communities, short of 
legislation that Imposes a top-down, federal jurisdictional solution. We welcome the 
opportunity to work with the committee and staff to seek a consensus about how best to 
proceed in Alaska. 
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Tbe Honoiable Lisa Muricoivski 
709 Hart Senate OfSoe BuQding 
Washington, D.C. 20510 

Re: Alaska. Safe Families and Villages Act 
S. 1192 


Dear Senator Murkowski: 


I am 'Writing to ';mu hcca'use of concerns the State of Alaska has with Oic Alaska 
Safe Families and. Villages Act (S. 1192-ASFVA) introduced by Senator Begich. The 
State of Alaska shares the goal of addressing deanesde 'violence and alcohol problems la 
Alaska. However, Alaska does not agree 'with the approach proposed in S, 1192. 
ASFVA -was drafted in part by tribal arlvocates 'who have goals far beyemd addressing 
domestio violence and alcohol problems. Not suipri^gly, the legislation unnecessarily 
emphasizes issues of sovereignty arid Indian, country rather than foonsing on addresmng 
the difficult drug and alcohol problems feired by Afcka citizens. The legislation, if 
passed, would effectively divide Alaska into irmMple jurisdictional opanting zones, 
Alaska docs not believe this solution is prudent in the long term for Alaska, or Alaskans. 

ASFVA is a cornplex piece of let^laiion with wide-ranging problems. A few of 
the rnore troublujg aspects of the legislation arc as follO'ws; 

(1) Congressional Findings User] to JusU^ Federal Intervention 

ASFVA starts 'with, a list of what arc purportedly Congressional “iindiiigs" which 
arc used to Justi^ Congressional intervention in Alaska. The fmrftngs indict State law 
enforcement efforts, and suggest that, as a result of the perceived dcftciencies, Congress 
must ejoeruise tCs “plenroy authority” in Alaska to csta blish a federally mandated system 
of concurrent state-tribal jurisdiction. 

It’s nut entirely clear where these ‘‘findiags” came ftom, or whether any study or 
studies were ever done to support them. These fiudiog? should not be made ilghlly. 
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Congrtssional fifidinss can last foi decades, and have the potential to inflaence fedetal- 
state^tribal relations for years to come. Por example, the Congressional finding s in the 
Indian Child Welfare Ant — enacted in 1978 — are still oosninonly cited today in court 
dedsians, by federal administrative agencies, and in child custody literature. Even if the 
ASFVA pilot program ends after the stated five year duration, the findings could be used 
for many years to Justify fahire broad-based federal interventions in Alaska. 

We recognize, of course, fiiat Alaska— particularly rural Alaska— poses 
challenges. That Is why the Parnell Administration plans to fond, train and support a 
VPSO for every community tiiat asks for that law enforcement presence. There were 46 
filled VPSO position in Jufy 2008. Since then, the Scale of Alaska has added 4-1 VPSOs 
and intends to add 17 more by the end of 2011 undercurrent authorized funding. The 
State also supports training for Village Police Officers fVPOs}. These and other ongoing 
efifbrts demonstrate a long-term State coirmiitment to address and improve the very issues 
which Bicthe subject of proposed findings. Mcmonalizing the negative findings in law 
when so much positive momentum is underway is bad policy, and it will accomplish 
nothing more than to drive a larger wedge between the federal govcmmesit and the State 
of Alaska. 

While tribal advocates may -want to encourage broad-based federal intervention in 
Alaska, we believe the more appropriate focus is on existing and future State efTortsto 
care for state citizens. The roughly $18 miffion budgeted for cstablisluiig a 
comprehensive "pilot program” could be put to better use in existing State programs and 
initiatives such as VPSO hcaising. 

(2) The “Projeef Areas” Could Be Construed as Indian Country, and 

Undermines ANCSA by Geographically Dividing the State Baaed on Claiina 

of 'Native Use or Occupaniy 

The statute provides thatTribes and the Office of Justice ftograms will establish 
"project areas” within which Tribes will exercise jurisdiction concurrent with the State of 
-Alaska- Ttmptojeet.^«3a.are^Bcifi c,-geagra^ca{ly-identified'zuueb pi up asedby' ar 
Tribe and approved by the OIP. The State has no apparent role in the project area 
designation process. 

The federal government has atnistiespansibility to Tribes, and the act of creating 
a geographic area within winch Tribes exeroise concurrent jurisdiction raises concerns 
about the creation of Indian countiy. Merely saying that the I egislati on neither "confirms 
nor deities” (Sec. 4(k) the existence of Indian country only h«ghtens the overall concern. 
Although we do not support the idea of prefect zones, at a miramumthe tegislatioin 
should clearly and unequivocally state that no Indian country is created. 
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Allowing Tribes to exeicUe geographically-besed jurisdiction luos counter to the 
Alaska Native Claims Settlement Act which settled Indian land claims. The project areas 
raise the specter of a state dmded into various geograpiiic zones — with different rules 
and laws depending on which zone a person works <x lives in. 

ANCSA was intended to end rite ’‘sort of federal supervision over Indian afi^irs 
that had prctriously marked federal latKan policy.” jd/<s®fca v. Nofrve VUlage ofVenetie, 
522 U.S. 520, 523-24 (1998). ANCSA sought to end all claims of "sbori^nal right, title, 
use or occupant^ of land or water areas/’ or claims based on statutes or treaties. 43 
U.S.C. § 1603(c}, ANCSA qKcifically intended to avoid my '^ennanentiacially 
defined institutloDS, right, prirdlegcs or obligations,” or creating a “lengthy wardship or 
trusteeship.” 43 U.S.C. g 1601 (b). ASFVA, by contrast, ntofves the State of Alaska ia 
the wrong direction by levisiimg these issues, and it directly and indirectly undcmiines 
the J^jirit and mtent of ANCSA. 

Interestingly, ASFVA does not offer any hints about what happens when the 
demonstration picgect ends. Does the project area disappear as a matter of law? What 
beccxnes of the tribal rules and authorities? Difficult questions about state-tribal relations 
are simply not addressed. 

(3) PotentiHl Creation of Tribal Criminal Juris diction Outside Indian Country 


As a general matter, no tribal criminal jurisdiction crisis outside Indian country. 
Yet ASFVA does not clearly limit its scope to civil jurisdictiou matters. ASFVA docs 
not place any explicit limitations enthe topics of tribal laws or ctcdinanccs “certified” by 
the Office of Tribal lustice. (Sec. 4(h)(2).) Perhaps more troubling, ASFVA would 


appearto invite criminal sentences of incarceration by Tribes. (Sec Sec. 4(j)(3), See. 7.) 
ASFVA also recognizes banishroent as n penalty. (Sec. 4(jX4).) Pecmanenl banishment 
is almost certainly “punitive” and therefore a criminal penalty, and. Congress may not by 
legislative fiat simply tre^ punitive measures as being a remedy." Finally, the 






that Tribes may impose any sentence as “appropriate.” (Sec. 4(j)(2).) 


ASFVA’s overall intent is simply not clear enough, If the goal is to allow the 
imposition of certain non-punitivc, civil reme<fics, that goal must be clearly and 
unequivocally slated. 
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(4) JorisdictioK O ver Noa-mombers 

ASF VA broadly provides that Tribes can exacise jurisdiction over anyone who 
has a “consensual relationship” with the Tribe. Current federal law narrowly limits the 
circumstances under which a Tribe exercise jurisdictian over a nonraemberto areas 
such as commercial dealings. A broad and ill-defined nonmember “consenf’ standard 
rqprescnts a truly enormous expansion of tribal jnrisdiction. Virtually any act could be 
deemed “consent”; living in a project area, entectne a personal rclationdiip vdth a tribal 
member, or perhaps even driving through a project area. On the important issue of 
"consent,” ASFVA fails to provide any guidance. This lack of detail is unfair to all 
Aipska citizens, but it is particularly urri^ to nan-tribal members who as a general rule 
have no role in setting tribal policies nr ndes. 

The proposed ASFVA statute does not limit project areas to rural remans, thus 
raising the prospect ofaTribeexeitingconcucrent jurisdiction witii the State of Alaska 
even in urban regions like Anchorage, Fairbanks, or Juneau. Merely living in those areas 
could potentially subject thousands of Alaska citizens — whether tribal members or not — 
to a Tribe’s jurisdiction. To most non-tribal members, this would be a baffling, probably 
mrintbomable, outcome. 

Two central problems wWi ASFVA exist: (1 ) ASFVA focuses too much on trying 
to advance tribal jurisdictional goals, and not enough on the specific problejois it claims it 
wants to address: alcohol and drug problems, and law enforcement; (2) it is too vague 
about topics like criminol jurisdiction and Indian country. The way to move forward on 
these issues is to woric in tandem, not to further balkanizc the Slate of Alaska into 
multiple jnrisdicticcaal (derating zones. 

The State of Alaska is closely monitoring this legislation with John Katz in our 
Weslungton, D.C. ofGces. I know John has ^oken with you about this legislation on one 
or more occasions. We would be happy to answer any ibilaw-up questions or concerns 
you might have. 


lint 


^Attorney General 

The Chairman. Thank you very much, Commissioner Masters. 

I will hold my questions. I will ask Senator Murkowski to make 
a very quick statement, and then I will call on Senator Franken 
for his questions and remarks. 

Senator Murkowski. Mr. Chairman, thank you. And I apologize 
particularly to our two Alaska witnesses. Commissioner Masters 
and Mr. Andersen. I have to duck out of the Committee here and 
go over to the Capitol, and I am hoping that I can dash back in 
time to ask my questions. If I am not able to, I will be submitting 
those questions for the record. 

But I first want to thank you not only for making the long haul 
back here, but for your testimony and for your commitment to work 
with us to address the issues that have been discussed here today, 
not only on Senator Begich’s bill, but as we look at the bigger legis- 
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lative issue which faces so many in our reservations and up in 
Alaska. 

So Mr. Chairman, I am going to dash and I am hoping that I am 
going to he back in time. 

Thank you. 

The Chairman. Thank you, Senator Murkowski. 

Senator Franken? 

Senator Franken. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Ms. Koepplinger, when this Committee met in July, we heard 
testimony about the cycle of violence in Indian Country. Children 
who were exposed to violence at a young age are more likely than 
their peers to commit acts of violence or suffer from acts of violence 
when they become adults. According to the Shattered Hearts report 
that you cited in your testimony, young Indian sex trafficking vic- 
tims believe, “that a cycle of violence has been normalized in their 
communities.” 

The SAVE Native Women Act authorizes services for children 
and for non-abusing parents, and I think this is a good step for 
breaking the cycle of violence in Indian Country. I would imagine 
that you would agree. 

Ms. Koepplinger. Yes. 

Senator Franken. What types of services should these children 
be receiving to keep them off a path toward violence? 

Ms. Koepplinger. Thank you. Senator Franken. I do agree that 
services to our young people and to entire family systems is part 
of the solution. The services are complex and they need to be holis- 
tic and they need to be culturally based. 

Housing is a critical need. We have young people on the streets 
of our towns and our cities who have no place to go, who engage 
in what they refer to as survival sex simply to have a place to sleep 
at night or to have food to eat. So housing, safe appropriate shelter 
that is long term, that meets these children where they are and 
can address their multiple needs is absolutely critical. 

Family reunification and preservation when possible is abso- 
lutely critical. We want to make sure that when there’s a safe adult 
for a young person to be reunified with, whether that is on the res- 
ervation or in the city, that we are able to facilitate that. 

Mental health, chemical help services, parenting services, edu- 
cational assistance, the list goes on and on. But these kids didn’t 
fall into these dangers in a short amount of time. They typically 
have been accumulating traumas since they were very young, 
which makes them extremely vulnerable to predators. And so we 
have to work entire family systems and we have to work with the 
school system and our law enforcement and public health officials 
and the Tribes to makes sure that we are providing the wrap- 
around services that these young people need. 

Senator Franken. You brought up homelessness. You recently 
wrote a report for the Online Resource Center on Violence Against 
Women in which you point out that sex traffickers target homeless 
Native women and children. And the Minnesota Indian Women Re- 
source Center’s Shattered Hearts report notes that nearly one-third 
of Native women were physically or sexually attacked while they 
were homeless. 
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I know there is a huge unmet demand for homeless shelters and 
for transitional housing services, and we must do more to meet 
that demand. We also must do more to ensure that victims of do- 
mestic and sexual violence do not become homeless in the first 
place. So I am working on a bill that will make it unlawful to evict 
a woman from federally supported housing just because she is a 
victim of domestic violence, dating violence, sexual assault or stalk- 
ing. This is a preventive measure that will allow victims to keep 
their homes when they need shelter the most. 

I am so grateful to you, Ms. Koepplinger, for the Minnesota In- 
dian Women’s Resource Center’s endorsement of that bill and I 
would like to thank you personally for the valuable feedback you 
provided on it. I am looking forward to introducing that bill soon. 

Can you talk a little bit more about the relationship between 
homelessness and sexual violence, and explain why stable housing 
is so important to victims? 

Ms. Koepplinger. We see very strong links between sexual as- 
sault, being vulnerable to predators, and the lack of stable and se- 
cure housing. And we are veiy happy to support the bill that you 
referenced. We think it is a critical step in keeping women safe. 

We know that many women stay in abusive situations because 
they can’t afford to move out, which puts them a greater risk for 
additional violence. We know that when women are forced to leave 
because the violence is too great or they fear for their children, if 
they are on the streets, if they are couch-hopping, if they are sleep- 
ing in shelters, they are again more vulnerable to predators. 

We know that some women who have no other options, if they 
don’t have an education or they have no functional job skills and 
they can’t find a job will turn to the streets because they have chil- 
dren to feed. Perhaps their welfare benefits have run out. And be- 
cause of the normalization of sexual violence, it in some ways has 
become an option for some people. 

But we absolutely see this every single day with the women that 
we work with at the Indian Women’s Resource Center. If there is 
not a safe place to stay and if there is not a place for the children 
to go to school on a regular basis, it only adds to the risk that they 
are facing every single day. 

Senator Franken. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Chairman, I see I am out of time. I do have a question for 
Mr. Heffelfinger. 

The Chairman. Please proceed. 

Senator Franken. I can proceed? Thank you. 

Mr. Heffelfinger, thank you for coming. In your written testi- 
mony, you say that the SAVE Native Women Act will empower 
Tribes who are on the front lines of the efforts to fight domestic vi- 
olence.’ I would like to hear a little bit more about that. 

Drawing on your experience as a Federal prosecutor, can you ex- 
plain why it is so important that Tribal courts be given jurisdiction 
over cases involving non-Indians who commit acts of violence 
against women in Indian Country? 

Mr. Heffelfinger. Chairman Akaka, Senator Franken, in addi- 
tion to having been a Federal line prosecutor, I was also a State 
prosecutor in Minneapolis. And it is based on that experience that 
it is my conclusion domestic violence is among those types of crimi- 
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nal offenses which are most properly handled as close to the com- 
munity, as close to the act level as you possibly can. 

Compare, say, crimes like drug dealing or bank robbery, these 
are ones in which you can form a regional or a statewide kind of 
strategy. But you have to deal with crimes like domestic violence, 
which are within the family kinds of crimes, child abuse is another 
good example, at the level of the community itself The community 
is in the best position to respond to those crimes, to prevent those 
crimes. 

What is wonderful about this Act is that it lets the courts and 
the law enforcement and the prosecutor, who are right there in the 
community and have the ability to respond immediately and di- 
rectly to the violence going on in that community. And that is not 
simply making arrests and initiating prosecutions. It is also the 
ability to give the courts jurisdiction to fashion a sentence that can 
not only punish, but prevent and deter. And that is much better 
if done on Red Lake than it is if done to a Red Laker by a judge 
sitting in St. Paul. 

That is why I believe one of the reasons this bill will be very ef- 
fective when implemented. 

Senator Franken. I just want to follow up, because part of the 
question I was trying to get it is jurisdiction over non-Indians. And 
this is partly the Oliphant decision. Why is that important? That, 
in other words, on Red Lake, maybe it isn’t a domestic violence sit- 
uation. Maybe it is a sexual assault. Why, in your opinion, is it im- 
portant that Red Lake have jurisdiction over a non-Indian perpe- 
trator? 

Mr. Heffelfinger. Well, it starts with the statistics. Senator. As 
the Amnesty International report showed, something like 60 per- 
cent of domestic violence offenders are non-Indian upon Indian. 
And how can a local law enforcement officer, a local prosecutor, re- 
spond to a crime if it makes a difference what the race is? You are 
taking 60 percent of the offenders and basically making them im- 
mune. 

In the local community, where you are attempting to respond to 
domestic violence, if you have 60 percent of your offenders that are 
outside the jurisdiction of your local police and your local courts, 
you have 60 percent that are untouchable. 

Senator Franken. I just want to make sure that we are working 
on the same definition of domestic violence because I am talking 
about sexual violence, say, from a non-Indian who may not know 
the victim. 

Mr. Heffelfinger. Domestic violence includes, as defined in this 
Act, Senator, both date violence as well as a longer-term relation- 
ship. And so domestic violence as laid out in the Act as I would in- 
terpret it physical violence, but I would also interpret that as sex- 
ual violence in the domestic or dating arena. 

And if Tribal law enforcement, which is in the best position to 
address these crimes, is to be effective, it has to have jurisdiction 
over all the offenders in that community. Otherwise, you have a 
group of offenders who are essentially immune because you are re- 
lying on people who are outside of the community and remote from 
the community to provide that support. 
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Senator Franken. And thus your very, very eloquent statement 
from the gentleman that you quoted at the beginning of your testi- 
mony. 

Mr. Heffelfinger. Without sovereignty, how can you protect? 
How can you have sovereignty when you can’t protect? 

Senator Franken. How can you have sovereignty when you can’t 
protect your women and children? 

Thank you both for coming. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. Senator Franken. 

Let me call on Senator Begich for any questions he may have. 

Senator Begich. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

I do have just a couple of questions. And again, thank you for 
allowing me as a non-Member of the Committee to have some op- 
portunity to ask questions and I appreciate that greatly. 

To both members from Alaska, thank you, as Senator Murkowski 
said, it is a far distance to travel and those that are coming, espe- 
cially from western Alaska, experienced an incredible storm that 
has hit with waves up to 30 feet high and winds up to 100 miles 
an hour and a little bit of snow and a little bit of ice. It is a very 
devastating impact that is occurring right now. And so I thank you 
for being here. 

First, Commissioner, if I can ask you just a couple of questions. 
And I want to take a couple of exceptions, but I want to take you 
up first, as we talked yesterday, on your offer that we figure out 
and resolve some of the State’s issues. I disagree with, as you 
know, as I said yesterday, the Attorney General’s discussion about 
how this has jurisdiction or Indian Country implications, because 
as you have heard from the Co-Chair of AFN and myself, that is 
not the intent. 

But I want to make it clear this is not a top-down approach. You 
stated that in your comments. This only allows the opportunity for 
Tribes to make a decision to develop a demonstration project from 
the community up. So I want to make sure we are on the same 
page here. If it was top-down, we would just dictate and say this 
is the way you are doing it. That is not what we are doing in this 
legislation. It creates another tool in the toolbox. 

And I would beg to differ that the court systems are working. 
With 60-plus percent of offenders repeating their offenses in Alaska 
and a disproportionate amount of Alaska Natives in the judicial 
system, the system is broken. And we can argue what you define 
as broken, but when 60 percent re-offend, it is a system that is not 
working. 

And when I faced this when I was Mayor of Anchorage, we, with 
the young people of our city, we introduced a program Qiat was al- 
ready in existence, but expanded it which was a simple program 
called Youth Court, designed and developed by youth themselves. 
No adults participated in the judicial process. The impacts, 90 per- 
cent of those kids do not re-offend; 89 percent pay their restitution. 
The State has embraced Youth Court all over the State. We had 
one. Now there are multiple. 

The concept of youth Courts are based on Tribal courts, elder 
courts, youth and elder courts. They work. 

So what is the real fundamental problem with allowing a tool to 
Tribes, not dictating to the Tribes, saying here is a tool. Because, 
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maybe we will disagree, I don’t think 60 percent re-offender rate 
is a system that is working. 

Mr. Masters. I guess, Senator, you are asking for a comment. 
I didn’t hear the question. 

Senator Begich. The question is what do you object to specifi- 
cally in the idea of allowing Tribes to 

Mr. Masters. Senator, in response to that, first off there are al- 
ready existing Tribal courts operating in Alaska. There are some 
semblances of community-type court or youth courts operating in 
Alaska as well, as you state. 

There are currently officers that are employed by Tribes acting 
as peace officers in the State of Alaska. And there is a concerted 
effort by the State to put law enforcement in every community. A 
lot of the basic structure provisions are already in place in Alaska 
to be worked with and expanded upon, and that can be collabo- 
rative in order to be effective. 

I do agree with the concept that offenses should be dealt with at 
the lowest level possible. I think that Tribal courts that already 
exist in Alaska can be effective in dealing with minor offenses and 
they can be very effective in dealing particularly with truancy and 
other types of issues in communities. 

I think there is a great opportunity for the State of Alaska and 
Tribes to work together through some of the work that you are pro- 
posing in this bill. The primary concern the State of Alaska has 
with the bill is, like I stated in my testimony, and that is the po- 
tential expansion of criminal jurisdiction and the creation of Indian 
Country or de facto Indian Country. If we can get past that piece 
of the bill, I think this is a great opportunity to work together to 
provide programmatic, fiscal, policy, and pragmatic solutions to the 
issues in rural Alaska. 

Senator Begich. Last question, if I can ask very quickly to the 
Co-Chair of AFN. I know, Ralph, this was just a concept, but really 
it was several Tribes that came to us and said we need some tools. 
And how do you see this issue of Indian Country, which I do not 
see this as part of this piece of legislation? 

You said it more than once that it is not part of what your intent 
is. But do you see this as an effective method or tool, what we are 
trying to propose here, as a way to go after some of these issues 
that are not truancy, you are right, truancy and so forth, but we 
have to step it up. Because the real issues are domestic violence, 
sexual assault, the issues of substance abuse at a higher level. 

Tell me why you think the Tribes really want to do this? I mean, 
I think I know, but 

Mr. Andersen. Okay, thank you. Senator. It was the Bristol Bay 
Native Association, the Tanana Chiefs Conference and Kawerak, 
three regional Tribal consortiums, and AFN that got together about 
two years ago, primarily because we had seen domestic violence, 
sexual assault perpetrators, bootleggers walking the streets at 
home. 

People in the village of Cambell on St. Lawrence Island, there 
was a person that was there that was convicted or suspected of 
child abuse. Because the State trooper couldn’t make it out there 
for a week or 10 days, that person was walking the streets. Fami- 
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lies, parents were keeping their children at home. They were afraid 
to live in their own village. 

And that is just one example. We have other examples, too. We 
finally said enough is enough; that we have had enough. We have 
to do something about this. We can’t have our own people, we can’t 
have any person regardless of color, regardless of race, living in 
any of our communities in constant fear; constant fear of being beat 
up; constant fear of being molested or raped. 

Trying to get a person arrested somewhere and getting them 
through the court system is really, really, really difficult; really ex- 
pensive. Again, we don’t want to take over jails. We don’t want to 
take over criminals. We don’t want to prosecute murders. We don’t 
want to prosecute DUIs and those kinds of things, the criminal 
cases. 

But we believe if we are able to prosecute and use our Tribal 
courts, use our elders, that is who the Tribal courts normally are. 
They are elders in the community, well respected, to tell kids, to 
tell delinquents you have to behave yourself, and sentence them to 
community service so the whole town sees they are set as exam- 
ples. 

Senator Begich. Thank you, Ralph. 

And let me say again, Mr. Chairman, thank you for the oppor- 
tunity to present the bill today. Thank you for both. 

And Commissioner, we will take you up on the opportunity be- 
cause I think the mission is the same. We have to change the way 
we do the business in rural Alaska. We have to change and create 
an opportunity of some new tools in the tool box to create a system 
that creates justice and ensures that people, no matter where they 
live in Alaska, don’t have to fear living in their own community. 
So I look forward to working with you. Commissioner. 

And again, Ralph, to you and your organization, thank you for 
your last two years of working aggressively on this legislation, and 
I underline aggressively. I look forward to working with you as we 
move this forward. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. Senator Begich. It is good 
to have you here with us. Thank you. 

I would like to ask the Chairperson of Lytton Rancheria Mejia, 
can you describe the change in circumstances that led the Tribe to 
withdraw its support for the legislation? 

Ms. Mejia. Certainly, I would be happy to, Mr. Chairman. 

There was a change in DOT policy for the restored lands excep- 
tion. When I first started, I met with DOT and they had a different 
position. I mean, it was almost impossible to get a restored lands 
exception allowing you to have the land and do gaming on the land. 

So that is why we sought authorizing legislation so that we could 
have our facility and start generating revenue for the Tribe. In 
2009, we had seen the policy had changed within the Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs on the restored lands exception, and we had conversa- 
tions with them. In 2009, my team met with Senator Feinstein’s 
staff and said at this point, we don’t think we can continue on with 
the compromise, given this reason. And we laid it all out there. 

So that is why we had to withdraw our willingness to work on 
that particular compromise. 
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The Chairman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Mayor? 

Mr. Morris. Yes, Mr. Chairman? 

The Chairman. Mayor Morris, in Congress, we are working to 
find ways to improve job and economic opportunities in this period 
of high unemployment. If this legislation passes, what would the 
economic impact be to your community? 

Mr. Morris. Well, the economic impact would be substantial, Mr. 
Chair. When you look over the history of the City of San Pablo, 
back in 1993 and 1994, the city was broke. We were just about to 
close our doors when there was a proposal by the card room, and 
we went out to the citizens to get a vote on what they thought of 
bringing a card room into the City of San Pablo. Almost 70 percent 
of the residents said yes, let’s do it. And had we not, we would have 
either had to dis-incorporate and become part of the county or to 
be annexed by the neighboring City of Richmond. 

So then you fast forward to today where the City of San Pablo 
and the City Council, the city staff, the City Police Department up 
to this year have exercised extreme fiscal responsibility by bal- 
ancing our budget on good ideas to not spend as other cities do on 
things that we just don’t need. 

So on one hand, we have the threat from this legislation, which 
says that if the Tribe is not allowed, like other casinos, to expand 
their business, then we have almost the, should I say, this is in- 
come that would be going away. This is income that would be leav- 
ing the community because other Tribes will be allowed to go to 
level III gaming for example, where if the Lytton Tribe is not, then 
it leaves them at a tremendous disadvantage, and then leaves them 
open to this severe competition where business will go away. If 
business goes away, being our single largest business in the City 
of San Pablo, then we can see a lot of our services now dis- 
appearing, and programs. 

So the fact that the Tribe and the city worked so closely together 
and always have done, as I said in my testimony, that from day 
one. There is no problem. The problem is being created by the 
threat of this bill. And I think it is too bad that Senator Feinstein 
had to leave, because she is hanging onto an old idea, which goes 
back to her original bill of S. 113 three years ago. 

So the letter that was signed between the Tribe, the city, and 
herself said they can remain the way they are, but I don’t think 
the Tribe is doing anything other than being competitive to stay in 
business, stay competitive. And I think that is the bottom line, Mr. 
Chair. It would have a severe impact on the city, it really would. 

We are trying to attract right now other businesses and other en- 
tities in the community. We have done very well this year. There 
are about 600 new jobs happening in San Pablo, from a new Auto 
Zone, a new Walgreen’s, a new barber college, a new 42,000 square 
foot supermarket, Hispanic, which 91 of those employees at that 
supermarket are hired from the City of San Pablo. And then there 
is a new county health clinic being built and there are 200 new jobs 
there just in the construction, and there will be about 200 perma- 
nent jobs once it opens. 

So this is because of the ability to financially attract these types 
of businesses into our community, to not be so reliant on one big 
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entity. But our relations with the Trihe is exemplary, as I men- 
tioned several times. There is no problem. The bill will cause the 
problem. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Morris. I hope I have answered your question. I know it is 
a long answer. 

The Chairman. Thank you for your responses. 

I want to tell you that I am impressed with your patience. You 
have been very helpful with your responses. It will help the Com- 
mittee as we move forward with these bills, and it will, I am sure, 
make a difference in what we do. And hopefully, if it needs to, we 
can try to improve them better than they are. 

But it is good to hear directly from you, and the way I put it is 
that I like to hear from the trenches, and you have been very gra- 
cious in providing as much of that kind of information, which will 
help us in our deliberations. 

So I want to again express a warm mahalo, thank you to the wit- 
nesses at today’s hearing. I want to thank my Senate colleagues 
and the Administration for providing their views on these Mils. 
And I especially want to thank the Tribal representatives and 
other stakeholders who traveled so far to be with us today and 
have been so patient. 

So we will consider your comments very carefully as we consider 
how to move forward with these bills. And I want to wish you well 
with your issues and say that all we are doing here is to try to help 
the indigenous people of our Country. And I thank you so much for 
being part of that. 

Thank you. 

This hearing is adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 5:10 p.m., the Committee was adjourned.] 



APPENDIX 


Prepared Statement of Hon. George Miller, U.S. Representative from 

California 

Please accept this letter as my testimony for the official record of the hearing that 
you are holding today on S. 872, a bill to “amend the Omnibus Indian Advancement 
Act to modify the date as of which certain tribal land of the Lytton Rancheria of 
California is considered to be held in trust and to provide for the conduct of certain 
activities on the land.” 

As you know, the House is not in session this week and I am working in my con- 
gressional district and thus unable to testify before the Committee in person. Thank 
you very much, however, for the opportunity to comment on this bill. And thank you 
for inviting Mayor Paul Morris of the City of San Pablo, a constituent of mine, ac- 
companied by the city’s Vice-Mayor Cecilia Valdez, also a constituent, to testify. 
Mayor Morris and Vice Mayor Valdez and I work closely together to improve the 
economy for all the residents of San Pablo. 

Let me state at the outset that I strongly oppose S. 872 and believe that there 
is no justification for its passage by your Committee or Congress. S. 872 is unfairly 
prejudicial against a single tribe that has clearly satisfied the federal courts and the 
United States Congress as to its right to conduct gaming in San Pablo, CA, in ac- 
cordance with federal laws and regulations. 

The history of the Lytton Rancheria is well known to this Committee and I do 
not intend to retell that history today. I have testified before this Committee at 
length in the past concerning similar legislation that would have reversed Congress’ 
original intent by unfairly singling out the Lytton Rancheria for unique restrictions 
and burdens that are unwarranted and unjustified. 

The fact of the matter is that the Lytton Rancheria has the right to conduct gam- 
ing in the city of San Pablo, a right that was given to them by the federal courts 
and by Congress. Furthermore, there exists a process to approve or disapprove any 
plans by the Lytton Rancheria to expand or alter its facility or change the Class 
of gaming at its facility. That process requires the tribe to receive the approval of 
the State of California and the Department of the Interior for any plans to expand 
its operations. There is no need nor justification for Congress to apply additional 
restrictions and burdens on the L 3 dton Rancheria. 

I do not take lightly any question affecting Indian gaming. As a member of House 
Natural Resources Committee for more than three decades, and as its former chair- 
man and ranking member, I am well versed in the laws governing Indian gaming 
as well as the varied concerns about and support for Indian gaming that exist in 
Congress and throughout the country. 

Personally, I am neither a proponent nor opponent of gaming per se. I am, how- 
ever, a strong defender of Indian sovereignty. And I am also actively engaged in 
helping communities in my district to create jobs and grow economically. 

It is important to note that, having been properly approved by the federal courts 
and Congress, the casino in San Pablo quickly became, and remains today, a very 
important source of revenue and employment to this struggling East Bay commu- 
nity. The positive impacts for the city of San Pablo and its residents that were pro- 
jected by the city and the L 3 dton Rancheria when the casino was being proposed 
have been realized. Meanwhile, the negative impacts that opponents of the casino 
warned of, such as increased crime and traffic, have not materialized. 

Mr. Chairman, S. 872 is unjustified and unfair and I strongly oppose its passage. 

Thank you for the opportunity to make my views on this legislation known, once 
again, to the Committee. 


( 77 ) 
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Prepared Statement of Alan J. Titus, Lawyer, Robb & Ross 


Dear Chairman Akaka and Ranking Member Earrsssa; 

1 writs with written tes'rtmony for the record concerning S,872, wliieir wouid 
am End sactton 819 of the Omnibus indian AdvancBmsnt Act to modify the data as 
of which certein tribal land ct tha Lytton Sanohwia of Caitfomia is considered to b« 
held hi ttust and to provide for 'toe conduct of oartsirr activities on the iand, 

At the hearing on November 1 0, Margie Mejia, Chairwoman of the Lytton 
Rancheria, mada a number of factual statertwnts concerning the history of die 
Lytton Indians. However, many of those statements are not consistent with the 
documentary record. 

It is i.mportant that Congress is aware of the documentary record of the 
history of the Lytton Rancheria as it considers tliis faili. Congress did net have an 
cppo,nunity to familiarize itsaif with that documentary reewd before passing seetton 
Si Sin 2OC0. 

Section 81 9, which was contalnari in Title VIII of the Act entitled Teahnioal 
Corrections, was not in fact a correction. It directed the Secretary of Interior to 
accept title to certain land in tha middle of tha San Francisco Bay Area then owned 
by Sonoma Entertainment Investors, L.P., for the benefit of the Lytton Ftanoheria of 
Cellfornia, to declare that such property was held in trust for the Lytton Indians and 
that such land is part of the resarvatlon of such Rancheria. Section 91 9 further 
provided that the iand was deanted to have been h^d In trust and part af tha 
reservation of the Rancheria prior to October 1 7, 193S. Section 8'9 was sdded 
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to H.R. 5S2B just bsfora ths bill passed the House, end had not prewously been 
part of any separate bill and ted neve? been heard in CcmiTOttee. 

When considering issuss of Indian sovereignty among California tribes, It is 
important to know that there have rrever been arty troades between the Federal 
government and any California Indian triba. Her wsre tharc any existing treaties 
when the United States succeeded to the lands under the Treaty of Guadalupe 
Hlldago (Feb, 2, 1348, 9 Stst. 922). Further, neither the California Constitution nor 
the Act of Congress admitting Cslifornla into ths Union on September 9, 1 8S0 
reserved any land for CaTlfarnia Indians. 9 Stat. 452; See l/m'fstf S/eries v. 
ffstsman, 34 F. S6, 89 (1 988). 

Beiow we provide faotuai summaries of the history of the Lytton Raneherla 
italics, followed identifioatkin of dooarrtents which pertain to the subject matter 
summarized, followed by Wiet poinie whidi quote from the documents. Copies of 
the documents, or just excerpts from longer documents, are enclosed, If the 
Committee would Hke to view the longer documents in fulf, please let me know, 
end full un-excerpted copies will bs provided. 

Documents related to California Indians in General 

Califomia rsas^Biias, like the Lytton Rancfimia, v/era createti to house tandtass 
Indians near non-Jndfsn fK/pulations, whete f/)e Indians could serve as laborers. 
Rancherias were not to be Uka reservations where Indians v/ere herded onto 
separate communities. Where the lands parehased hed been governed by state 
lews, state laws would continue to govern ihern. Nor were such lands consldyfed 
the same as usual Indian trust iands. 

1906 Kelsey Report. Or. June 30, 1905, Congress passed an act 

authwizing the Secretary to hire someone to investigate die 
'^existing conditions of the California Indians, and to report to 
Congress." The Secretary appointed, C.J. iCelssy, an attorney 
and the Secretary of the Northern California Indian Association, 
in 1 906, Kelsey submitted his report to the Secretary. Ha tells 
the history of how tho Indians had been evicted from the good 
lands they hlstcrtcally ocoupisd onto unproductive lands, and a 
state of destitution. Of a totel populatro.n of 1 6,600, ha finds a 
non-reservation popuiation of 1 1,200. 



"[Historically, e]ach California village was independent of 
all others, and there seems to have been but little Idea of 
tribal organization. " p. 2. 

"Most of the Indians have now been crowded out of 
anything like good soil and are found in waste places not 
having value enough to attract anyone else. It Is now a 
matter of difficulty for an evicted Indian to find any place 
of refuge except in other Indian settlements already 
overcrowded," p. 9. 

"The Indians are forth© most part settled in little villages 
called in California ranohsrias. These little settlements 
contain all the way from 20 souls up to 250, the usual 
size bang about 50.. ..These Indian settlements are for 
the most part located upon waste or worthless land as 
near as possible to their ancestral home. These remnants 
of each stock or tribe or hand occupy today almost 
exactly the same territory their ancestors did a century 
ago." p. 13 

"Most of the Northern California Indians baing landless, 
the opportunity to work for thranseives is wanting, and 
they must of n«!e5sity work for others." p. 1 3, 

"The landless Indians cannot be placed status quo 
ante.... it seems that we are under the necessity of 
civilizing the Indian whether we like the job or not, or 
whether the Indian wants to be civilized or not... IjYaur 
special agent Is inclined to object strongly to anything in 
the nature of reservations for these people. The day has 
gone by in California when it is wise to herd the Indians 
away from civilization, or to subject them to the stinting 
influences of reservation life.. ..Moreover, the expense of 
Bstabiishlng reservations, and more especially maintaining 
riiem, would be enormous. Reservations therefore seem 
out of the question." p. 15 
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June 19, 1912 


Feb 15, 1932 


» "It should, however, be feasible and comparatively 

Inexpensive to give these Indians allotments, and there 
would be no expense oonneoted with the allotments after 
they are once made. It would, however, be necessary to 
buy a considerable amount of the land, as there is very 
little land in the public domain left to allot thEm....Your 
special agent is not in favor of giving them farms. They 
would be unable to use farms. Small tracts, not 
exceeding ten or fifteen acres, if the [and is good land, 
will be ample, and in many places five acres per family, or 
less, will be sufficient. It is not necessary that the 
Indians should be made rich. All that Is proposed is that 
they shall have footholds with fixity and tenure. This will 
not change their present status as laborers, hut will give 
opportunity to teach them some of the common evory- 
day lessons which they need so much. I would therefore 
recommend the appropriation of a sufficient sum for the 
purchase of land in the immediate localities where the 
Indians live to be alimtcd or assigned to them in small 
tracts under such rules as the Secretary of the Interior 
may prescribe." p. 1 5-1 6. 

Letter from Asst. Commissioner in the Office of Indian Affairs to 
tbe Supt. of the Round Valley School regarding jurisdiction over 
a break in at an Indian school and directing the superintendent 
to report the theft to tha "proper State authorities for 
prosecution." 

• "Inasmuch as the lands occupied by these Indians were 

purchased from private individuals while same were under 
the jurisdiction of the State of California, said jurisdiction 
would continue until such a time as the State ceded its 
police jurisdiction." 

Letter from O.H. Lipps, Supt. Sacramento Indian Agency to 0. 
Boggess, Supt., Hoppa Indian Agency. Defines "rsncheria" as 
"a tract of land purchased by the United States Government for 
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homeless Indians/' Letter quotes from an April 13, 1927 letter 
from Washington to former Supervisor Dorrington as follows: 

• "The Office has not attempted to set up rules and 
regulations to govern assignments of land to California 
Indians. It was thought best to permit superintendents 
havkig fudsdiction to formuiata such rulings as might be 
necessary to meet conditions on eadi locality." 

• "At present wa are employing the following system. If an 
Indian desires to move upon one of these tracts we have 
him secure a letter addressed to the Supa'iittendent from 
the other faonafirie resident assignees to the effect diat 
they have no objection to him moving on the rancheria,.,. 
Upon receipt of this notice he is given permission to 
construct his house on one of the vacant lots." 

Testintony to Congress on Act to distribute rancheria lands to 
Indians. Hearings Before Subcommittee on Indian Affairs, 85* 
Congress, Session, pp. 77-79. BIA testified: 

• "rthasB iandsi are distinguishable from tlie lands that are 
held In trust for an Indian tnfaa, such as the Klammath 
Tribe or the Menominee Tribe. Those are, strictly 
speaking, trust lands, but these lands that we are 
speaking of here are lands that are not held in trust for 
any partirailar QrDUp...{P3eopi8 who are living there now 
also have no legal rights to the land. They can fas ousted 
if the Secretary should ever dare do it, so that in terms of 
rights, no one, no Indians, have any rights to stay on that 
land, and it is tlia custom that whan an Indian leaves the 
land, he has ceased to have any connection with that 
rani^eria. 

"Judge Shuford, I bring this up. It is a 
controversial and technical point, but I do it for one 
purpose, and that is to indicate that the legal title 
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July 22, 15SB 


Maroh 15, 1960 


to these rancherias is not the same, or in the same 
status, as ordinary trust tide for Indian lands." . 

Senate Report No. 1 B74, 85'" Congress, 2d Session, entitled 
Providing for the Distribution of the Land and Assets of Certain 
Indian Rantrfiarias and Reservations in California, To acoortpsny 
HR 2824. This report concerns distribution to rancbaria 
residents of 41 ranr^erias widch Itad been purchased and 
owned by the government to care for Indian dependents to the 
Indians to further self-detemninatlon. The report states: 

• "The Stats Isgisiature memotiaiizcsf Congress in "Sol to 
dispe-nse with ail restnctions on California Indians IS.J. 
Res. No. 2S, oh. 123, California Statutes, May 18, 

1 951 ), and a representative of tlie Governor's office 
teatified in favor of the termination of tfie Federal 
supervision program as eariy as 1952.'’ 

• "The preparation of [mEmberehip] rolls would be 
impracticahia becausa the groups are not Weil defined. 
Moreover, the lands were for the most part acquired or 
set aside by the United States for irtdians in California 
generaay, rather than for a spedfio group of Indians, and 
the consistent practice has been to seiect by 
administrative action the individual Indians who may use 
the land." 

The report makes clear that alt 41 raicherias induded fo the bill 
had subrnittad resolutions rsquesting that Jegisiatlon to 
terminate Federal control over their lands be enacted. The 
report contains information from tlie Bureau of Indian Affairs 
regarding each rancheria, and makes dear that on 27 of the 41 
rancherias, foe indiana had not organized under the fndian 
Reorganization Act. 

Letter f.rom the Office of Solrcitor, Department of interior to 
Westerrs Title Insuranae Company regarding imp lamentation of 
the Rancheria Aot of 1 36S, The title oompany had refused to 
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August 1, 1960 


Jan 14, 1994 


issue tltie insurance citing constitutional oonoems with the 
Raneheria Act. The Solicitor responded that although in some 
respects “the rancherias oonsfitute Indian oountry,... they do 
not have all the indicia of Indian reservations." 

The Solicitor of the Department of Interior issued an opinion (2 
Ops. Sol. DOI 1 882) to address issues of title, so that the title 
company would be willing to issue title insurance. 

• “The United States has aucepted the fact that it long ago 
acquired the lands of the California Indians, extinguishing 
their Indian title." 

• The Opinion concludes, "the rancheria properties belong 
to the United States, in law and equity." 

Letter from Acting Asst. Secretary William Babby to George 
Miller, Chairman of House Natural Hesources Committee 
regarding BIA's longstanding distinction between historic tribes 
and nen-historio tribes. The letter makes clear that historic 
tribes are considered to have, inherent sovereignty ever their 
lands, and non-historic tribes do not. 

• "Since passage of the IRA the Department of the Interior 
(Department) has distinguished between the powers 
possessed by an historic tribe and those possessed by a 
community of adult Indians residing on a reservation, i.e. 
a non-historio tribe." 

• "In implementing the reorganization of tribes, the 
□apartment made the distinction between groups which 
were organized as historic tribes and groups which were 
organized as communities of Indians residing on one 
reservation." 


"The distinctions were based on the differing 
requirements of the IRA, i.e., the reorganization of 
existing tribes and tha creation of "new" tribes, and the 



unique historical circumstances that existed in some parts 
of the country. For Instance, self-governing tribes 
generally did not exist in California in the same sense as 
they did elsewhere.... Most of the California rancherlas 
have unique historical circumstances and were organized 
without regard to tribal affiliation or historioal tribal 
status. Generally, these ranoherias did not represent 
tribes but were collections or remnants of Indian groups 
for whom the United States bought homesites fcr 
homeless California Indians under various statutes. They 
were placed on trust land which was purchased for 
landless, homeless California Indians without regard to 
tribal status." 

"The BIA's view is that an historic tribe has existed since 
time Immemorial. Its powers derive from its 
extinguished, inherent sovereignty. Such a tribe has the 
full range of government powers except where it has 
been expressly limited by Congress or Is inconsistent with 
the dependent status of tribes." 

"In contrast, a oommunity of adult Indians is composed 
simply of Indian people who reside together on trust land. 
A community of adult Indians may have only those 
powers which are incidental to its ownership of property 
and to its carrying on of business and those which may 
be delegated to It by the Secretary. In addition, a 
community of adult Indians may have a certain status 
which entitles it to certain privileges and immunities. . , . 
However, those privileges and immunities are derived as 
necessary incidents of a comprehensive Federal statutory 
scheme to benefit Indians, not from some historical 
inherent sovereignty." 

"...we believe that most, if not all of the original 
California rancherlas listed in the Act of August 1 8, 

1 958... would fall within the nonhistoric tribal 
designation." 
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Documents related to the Lvtton Rancheria 


The federal government bought the land for the Lytton Rancheria In 1326. During 
the first 1 1 years, no Indians occupied the site. Rather, the Salvation Army vras 
allowed to grow com on the land. 


Aug 24, 1 926 Letter from L.A, Dorrington, Supt., Sacramento, to 

Commissioner of Indian Affairs in Washington concerning 
proposal to purchase iand from Mr. R. A. Gobbi for $1 0,000 for 
'Dry Creek and Geyservilie Band of Indians, Aiexander Valley, 
Sonoma County, California.” 


Nov 24, 1 926 Letter from Congressman Clarence F. Lea to LA. Dorrington, 
Supt. Of Indian Agency in Sacramento regarding purchase of 
lands at Lytton that ha could not improve on the location. 


Jan 29, 1 927 Lettar from L.A. Dorrington, Supt., to Mrs. Belle Leroux, a leader 
of a Woman's Club in Santa Rosa, who wants to solicit club 
members to help Indians moving into area, about her desire to 
mention to members the planned purchase of land near the 
Lytton school for the "Dry Creak and Geyservilie Indians." Mr. 
Dorrington is concerned about "unpleasant results following too 
much publicity" and the fact that Lytton residents "have been 
so very unreasoneble end Inconsistent." it appears Indiana were 
being moved onto lands In areas settled by non-Indians. 


March 1 1, 1927 Letter from E. Meritt, Asst. Commissioner in Washington to L.A. 

Dorrington, Supt., Sacramento, approving purchase of the 
Lytton lands "for homeless California Indians." 


March 1 6, 1 927 Deeds recorded, one for 46 acres and one for S acres. Land 
purchased from R. Gobbi for $10,000. 


Deo 1, 1 923 Letter from Brigadier W.G. White of The Salvation Army to L.A. 

Dorrington, Supt. of Indian Affairs in Sacramento, asking to use 
50 acres at Lytton station to grow corn for feeding their dairy. 
He notes land has been idle. 
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Hnally, in 1337, an Indian from Northern Mendocino area wss allowed to move 
onto the tend; followed by his wife's brother end die brother's vdie. They were not 
from the tribes for which the land was purchased and that csusad considerable 
acrimony with the local Indian community. There is no evidence that the two 
famines residing on the Lyttan Rancberia ever exercised any government powers 
over the ranohsrls, and the government dealt with them as individuals. 


Jun 1 7, 1 037 Lett®" from fkjy Nash, Supt. Saoramanto Indian Agsney, to Phil 
Ponza, Indicating that an Indian dasirss to make use of Lytton 
Rancheria "which has lain idle for so many years" and if a well 
is put down, it will make art excellent homeslte. 

Nov 1 7, 1 937 Latter from Roy Nash, Supt., Sacramento, to Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs seeking monies for various sites, including for 
Lytton $300 for Bert Steele for material to build a house and 
$50 for domestic water. 

Nov 19, 1937 Letter from Bert Stseia to Roy Nash, Supt, asking far mensy for 
a buiiding loan. Also says they need roadwork and a well. 


Nov 23, 1 937 Letter from Roy Nash, Supt., to Bert Steele informing him that 

he has requested grant mordes of $300 for materiai for a house 
and $50 for domestic water. 


Mar 1 6, 1 938 Letter from Washington DC approving monies for Lytton 
Rancheria. 


Dec 6, 1338 Letter from Geysarville Band of Indians from the Cfry Greek 
Rancheria to Roy Nash, Supt., regarding Lytton Rancheria. 

■ "[We wish! to protest against allowing Mr. Bert Steele, 
and others not members of the Dry Greek Bank of 
Indians, to live cn the tract of land near the Lytton school 
house, which v/as purchased several years ago for the 
Dry Creek Indians of the Geysarville Band of Indians." 


The letter tells how some Dry Creek Indisns wanted to move 
(Krto die land but Mr, Dorrir^o.n and then Mr. Lipps toid them 
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Deo 14, 1933 


Jan 9, 1 939 


to wait until money was available for houses. They further 
point out that Bert Steele had been given land at the Round 
Valley Reservation in Covela (Northern Mendocino County) and 
had sold it. 

» "We also believe that he was given a piece of land some 
place else and has had his opportunity and sold his rights 
at Covelo.' 

The letter then notes that another man John Wesley Myers “has 
erected a one-room cabin on the property. We understand 
Myers has a piece of land at Stewarts Point and is a member of 
the Stewarts Point Band of Pomo Indians." Their biggest 
complaint seems to be that Bert Steele has insulted and bullied 
them. 


"If Mr. Steele had treated us decent, we would have had 
no objections for him to live there, as we were not using 
the land, but he told us that we were degraded people 
and that we did not know how to handle our own 
affairs,..." 


Memorandum from "E.H.H." to Roy Nash 

• “Mrs, La Rue isio) of Geyserville, Sonoma County, called 
long distance ... as she was afraid there would be trouble 
over the Lytton Ranchcria, She had papers, etc, showing 
that it was purchased for the Dry Creek Band, or the 
Geyserville Band of Indians, and that now Indians from 
Round Valley and Stewarts Point had moved on the land." 

Letter from Mrs. Belle Leroux to Congressman Clarence Lea In 

Washington about Bert Steele. 

» “You will no doubt remember whan several years ago the 
Dept,, at Washington bought a piece of land here near the 
Litton school house. Now we are having trouble here 
about it.... Three or four years ago, our people went over 
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to Sacramento asking Mr. Lipp for permission to move 
onto their iand, and was refused on the grounds that the 
dept., did not wish them to buiid shaks [sici there and 
wouid soon have pians for getting money to buiid decent 
houses. They have never heard from that again. This 
winter, a man named Bert Steel from the Coveio 
reservation who was undesirabie there, tried to get in at 
tine Stewards Point piaee, and then came over here, 
together with another man from the Stewards Point 
reservation, and took 1 6 acres apiece of the Litton piace, 
buiit them houses on the most desirable parts of the land 
and these people hate this man Steel, and positively 
resent his coming here, and feel with those who have 
heard of It that neither one of them have any right on this 
place, there is bitter feeling and serious double will result 
if something is not done about it soon." 

The letter proceeds to discuss the burning down of a house of a 
local Wappo Indian as if to imply some connection to Bert 
Steele. 

• "Now the cabin belonging to an Indian named Marion 

Miranda, of the Wahpo reservation, down along the river 
toward Healdsburg, burned down while back,... None of 
our two bands, the Geyservilla and Drycreek bands, that 
the place was purchased for have had permission to go 
there and build, and not one of them would live near this 
Steel. There is very bad blood between them and always 
has been between these tribes, the one he belongs to and 
these." 

Feb 1, 1939 Letter from Roy Nash, Supt., to Stephen Knight to arrange a 

meeb’ng at Geyservilla Rancheria on February 1 0 to discuss their 
objection to the assignment of land on the Lytton Rancheria. 

Feb 1 5, 1 @39 Letter from Edward (aka Bert) Steele to Roy Nash evidences the 
governments dealing with him as an individual. 
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Feb 21, 1938 


Mar 2, 1939 


• "As you promised to survey, and assign a certain piece of 
land to ma on the Lytton Reservation, I have as evidence 
of good faith and tnjst in you, relative to the promise 
made, gone ahead and cleared the land of stumps and 
brush. Also I am plowing all of the high land, and In 
addition I am planning to build just as soon as the water 
is made available. II want to fence the swamp land for 
pasture, for the horses. Will it be possible to have the 
boundary lines surveyed as soon as possible?" 

Letter from Stephen Knight to Roy Nash, Supt. regarding Lytton 
and Bert Steele. The letter discloses Bert Steele’s opposition to 
the IRA, how he led a faction of the Geyserville Indians who 
resided off the rancherte in opposition to the IRA against the 
faction of tribal members who lived on the rancheria and wanted 
to approve the IRA. 

• "Bert Steel was one of the most outspoken Indians In 
opposition to the Wheeler-Howard Bili....^The Coilett 
Faction in and around Geyserville is in the majority, and 
Bert Steel, more than any-one else, is responsible for 
holding the Indians in line for Collett and in opposition to 
everything sponsored by the Government. This attitude 
on the part of Steel and his later change of mind, as they 
see it, to get himself in on the Lytton place, Is mostly the 
reason for the bitter feeling the Indians have for Steel. 
They think he sold them dov/n stream." 

Letter to Roy Nash, Supt., presumably from Mrs. Leroux, to 
inform him of two incidertts regarding Fred Stsele, Mrs. Leroux 
had hired a Sanretary to transcribe the proceedings at the 
February 10 meeting with the Geyserville Indians. 

• "I received a letter a few days ago that the copies were 
ready, but before I could get in town to get them, a 
young Indian came to the Sect., and said he was one of 
our boys and that he wanted very badly to borrow a copy 
of my notes, and that he then would get the rest of them 
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and deliver them to me as he said he passed our place 
every day, and we were friends. 

“Mr. Condit wrote a letter telling me of this. ! got it 
yesterday. This mof.ning I oalted him, and he said this 
boy would not tell his name, I knew that not one of the 
boys or men Irr cur bunch would have done such a thing 
so I said it must have been one ot Fred Steel's sens, 
misrepresenting himself again. And he later called and 

said that bean and that — had — 

for the fellow and that it was for Steel. 

"So that's the way he works things. Wliat use he 
will make of it I do riot know. 

"The day of the meeting in Healdsburg, my 
husband and ! stopped at the store In the vaiioy, and as 
vve were going out a rrwrr blocked our way, and asked If 
we knew him. We did not, and he said, "1 am Fred Steal, 
the man you folks were talking about murdering today, in 

your meeting. I said of course , before 

we could get passed him and out side. 

"I think I know our local Indians pretty well, and 
know them to be honest; Steel is anything but ttiat. 

“Among other things Mr. Sfeei said I was getting 
monay for the things ! did, for the Indians vrhidt I naver 
have at any time. That ! can swaar, 1 have never even 
been offered a cent, and have beert out quits a grsat deal, 
my husband and I for 'die sake of humanity only." 

March 11, 1939 Letter from Congressmen Clarence F. Lea to Roy Nash 

acknowledging receipt of a report of the meeting regarding the 
Lytton matter. 

* "I appreciate your afttrtudo in the unfortunate dovaioprnent 
at Lytton. I, too, was utterly unconscious of tho fact that 
Mr. was regarded as an intruder or tfart he befongsd 
to other tribes,’ 
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Mar M, 1939 Letter from Roy Nash to the Commissioner in Washington with 
the subject line: "LYTTON RANCHERIA: THE SONOMA 
COUNTY WAR“. 

• "There is a somewhat tense sitis^on among Sonoma 
Counr/ indiww ovw a qu^tton of land asrignment an 
Lytton Rancheria, with murder threatened against Bert 
Steele and John Myers, sc I will set out the situation in 
full.' 

• 'Note that the deed runs to the United States, that the 
purchase was made "for Landlass Indians in California," 
and that no tribe or band is mentioned in the deed." 

Tile letter then recounts use of the lend fay the Salvation Aitny 
to grow oorn, vs^^h ^jparsntiy was approved by the Assistant 
CommiBsioner and Assistant Secretary of the lirterfor on Dec. 
17, 1928, Then it recounts receipt of a request frorn Bert 
Stoele to live on the Lytton Rancherla. 

» "On February 1 0, 1 937, 1 received the following; 

Feb. 9. 1 337 

Sacramento Indian Agency; 

Would it be possible for I, Bert Steele, es my wife 
Is a Sonoma Co. Indian, to build a house on the land near 
Lytton Station, as we were flooded out of a home. It has 
been impossible for us so far to find a home to rent. 
Please let me know as aocn as passible," 

• "Inquiry revealed that the Salvation Army was still using 
Lytton Rancherla; thfrt no Indian ever had lived on it; that 
Bert Steele vtras a 1 /4 Mood Indian with a reputation for 
industry, living in the town nearest said rancherla; and 
married, as he said, to a Sonoma County Porno Intltan 
women. I, therefore, wrote him the same day his letter 
arrived, authorizing him to build a home on the rancheria. 



Shortly thereafter I served notice on the Salvation Army 
that their permit to use the place would be terminated as 
soon as they removed the crop thwt growing." 

Ranchena is an irregular sh^ed tract, with one 
pja-cei of 1 6 acres off by itself in the northeast corner. 

As much of this corner is low and wet, i told Steele I 
would assign him this 1 S acres, out of which he might 
get 10 acres that are cultivable. I further told Steele that 
if ha had any relatives or friends who were desirous of 
building a home and cultivating land, to send them around 
to see me, because it was embarrassing for the 
Government to be huytig more land for Canfornfa Indians 
while much ^ready bought was growing weeds or leased 
to white men." 

"Steele built a one-room cabin with his own money in 
1937 and moved in. Out of the last Rehabilitation fund I 
then made him a grant of $350 for material.^ out of which 
he built with his own hands and the help of his sons, the 
house in which he now lives. This was finished in July of 
1938. Our Roads Division shaped up and graveled a road 
to his house. Our Irrigation Division has drilled two weiis, 
cffie in the 1 6 acre tr^t v^here Stede lives, the other at 
the south end of the property. " 

"Steel's brother-in-law, John Myers, a Stewarts Point, 
Sonoma County, Porno, married to a charming Indian girl 
from Bodega Bay, came to me and was given permission 
to build his home on the south end of the rancheria, 1 
promised to assign him 10 acres of land to cultivats. He 
built his home in November, 1938, moved in during the 
fffst week In December, it is Just a small one-room frame 
cabin, built entirely with hrs own money without 
ssastance from Government." 
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The letter then recounts receipt of the December 6, 1 938 letter 

quoted above from the Geyserville Band of Indians from the Dry 

Creek Rancheria. This letter then continues. 

• "On receipt of the above, I did what of course I should 
have done before putting Steele on the land, got out the 
voluminous files and familiarized myself with the history. 
The above statement is about correct. In the agitation for 
the purchase of this tract, the Geyserville and Dry Creek 
Indians were in everybody's mind; Congressman Lea was 
in on it and will remember." 

• "Also it is true that Bert Steel 5s an outsider. Hts mother 
was a half-bicrad Pit River; his father a half-blood 
Nomelackia. Stsde was ailottad In Round Valley, 1 0 
acres in the valley at id 50 acres mountain. Tiie valley 
allotment was entirely in the bed of Short Creek and 
when Steele sold it for $40 he got more than it was 
worth. The mountain allotment was worthless except as 
part of some large grazing unit. He got fee patents and 
sold both In 1920. His wife Is Porno and from Sonoma 
County. " 

• "The other fellow, does haS originally from the 

Stewarts Ftrint Rancheria on the coast, a roost that is 
absolutely worthiess." 

• "On the 10^*’ of February, Mr. Fred Baker, Land Field 
Agent, and myself met all the Indians of this district in 
Healdsburg. It was as heated a session as I have 
attended in some time. There had been a lot of loose talk 
about shooting Steele; the children in school were telling 
his children that they would never live to drink the vrater 
from the wells we were drilling, etc, etc. Steele 
countered by getting himself sworn In as a deputy sheriff 
and keeping hfe rifle handy and Ws powder dry," 
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• “Now, lagaity, since tha iand wss bought under Itsa 
appropriation "Landless Indians of California" with no 
tribe or band mentioned in the deed, of course I had the 
right to settle any landless Indian thereon. There has 
been no legal error art my part, although I fredy admit the 
tactioai error. But since Steele has bu3t his house, 
occupied it for a year and a half, ploughed up his ground 
and planted his crops, I cannot sea rhe Government 
permitting him to be run off by threats of bodily Injury. 1 
have told both Steele and Myers just to sit tight. The 
whole thing is much ado about nothing." 

• “For the land itself Is not worth squabbling over. We paid 
at least twice what it Is worth. The idea of its being a 
home for 80 Indians is preposterous, I wouldn't think of 
putting more than four femOies on the place." 

» "The practical question is, What can we do toward 
rah abi lira ting these homeless Sonoma County Indians 
sont ew here else ? ^ Unfortunately, the Geyssfville band 
of the ran^eda voted agairst the Indian Reorganization 
Act; so present furrds cannot be used for purchasing 
additionel land for tlietn, There were SO eligible voters at 
the original election; the vote was 8 for; 17 against." 

Apr 22, 1S39 Letter from F. S, Siaugh, Arg. Ext, Agent, end approved by Roy 

Nash, Supt„ to Bert Steel 

• "After a conference on land assignment of the Lytton 
Indian Ranchana, It was deoidsd, that because of existing 
conditions, tjo more land wOj be assigned to members of 
your family on the Lytton Ranchcria." 

It appsars that Bart Staala also constantly harassed John Mysrs. Staale wanted 
Meyers land for Ms daugh ter and son-in-lo w. Stesle saho taged Me yens ' (and, 
putting stakes down through Ms gram field. Finally Myers wound up in the 
hospital 
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Oct 2, 1 939 


Mar 3, 1940 


Apr 3, 1940 


Apr lO. 1940 


Letter from Allen F. Space, Hoads Supervisor to Superintendent 

Sacramento Indian Agency. 

• “Mr. J.W. Myers of the Lytton Rsncheria call a o' at this 
office this momins. He was interasted in fencing his 
assigrjnsnt at Lytton, f He sated that Mr. Nash had 
informed him that tan {1 0) acres would be surveyed oR 
for his USB. He vvanted us to make this survey.*’ 

Latter from Harold J. Brodhead, Farm Agent to Roy Nash, Supt., 

Sacramento Indian Agency, 

» “E nnade contact with [John Myers and Bert Steele] March 
Mr. Myers is quite anxious to se!E out and leave the 
Lytton Ranchwia," 

Letter from Harold Brodhead to Roy Nash, Supt., Sacramento. 

« "Glen Martin is asking for [reformation if he oan purchase 
the improvements of Wesloy Myers, who at present is 
living on tha Lytton Rancheria.’* 

• "Monday morning Bert Steele of the Lyttori ranoheria was 
bars asking about tha same property. [Mr. Steele wants 
the property to go to his son-in4aw, Frank Madera, who 
Is ncarriad to Rosaiine Steda.] ^ Mr. Steele is anxious for 
your decision. He wanted ms to ask you, trial if you 
should decide his son-in-law is not eligible to live on this 
[and that you make no other choice until it may be 
reviewed in Washington.lllllir 

Letter from Harold J. Brodiiearf to Roy Mash, Supt., Sacramento 

Indian Agency 

• 'It never rains, but it pours, Ona tlms it is Sert Steele 
asking about Lytton Rarwheria. Next, it is Wesley 
Meyers. This time it is Meyers. He is once mere asking 
about permission to sell his improvements and move... 
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'iMeyarsl toJij me one thing that 1 diet not know before, 
that Steels had told him he was using too much land test 
year, end put stakes down through his grain fieid.,., 

“’Meyers compiairits weto so many that t see no 
advantage of attemptftig to write titem eti to you. He 
says he wrouid like to taik to you personaliy.,,."’ 

Sap 1 940 Memo. For file on Lyiton. 

• "VVesJev Meyers has been in hospital at Santa Fiosa but it 
is not known whether he is there now or not. He is a 
brothsr of Mrs. Sett Steels bat it is bdieved he and Bart 
Steele had some troubia." 

Bert Siee/e blocks ethers from obtaining assignments at Lytton Raaaheria. 

Sep 1 , ; 943 Letter from Bert to Harold Brodhead, Sooramsnto Indian 
Agency, regarding request of Mr. and Mrs. E.J, Maysee for 
permission to build a small cabin on the Lytton Banoheria. 

• *1 object to this permisston being granted for esverai 
reasons wbioh i do not esre to put iri writing at dtis time, 
but which ! wit! be gtad to communioate to you or your 
representative who might be in this territory. I trust you 
will not feel my objection is ursreasonsbie and i am sure 
wflj not after I have an opportunity to tell you personalty 
Just why J make this objection." 

Bert Stea/e died in November 1343. Over the next few years there were issues 

Involving succession to the land. 

1 944 Assignments were finaliy issued to the two families, the Steeles 

and tha Meyers. 

Mar 30. 1945 Letter from local BiA Superintendent to Washirrgton that "Mr. 
Stseie is not a member of an organized group." 
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After repeated request of the residents for ownership of the land, and to he freed 
from government svpervishn, theLytton Rancheris was dfstrfbuted to the residents 
In 19S1, pursuant ia die Rancfieria Aat of 1955, No tribe existed; the residents 
had never organized as a tabs, and distribution of the Lytton rancberia did not 
terminate any tribe. 

Nov 3, 1962 Letter from DoSores M. Myers end John W. Myers to the Area 
Director of the California Indian Agency in Sacramento, asking 
for title to the land; 

• ''t have improved land near lytton, on tfis Lytton 
RanGh«fa,..i should ^ke to sscurs a patent in fee or a 
deed to ■Siis property, i ohtained it as a life aseignment 
from your agency at the time Mr. Nash was in charge, 1 
was assured by Mr, Nash that if I mad© improvements 
that I would receive a patent in fee or a deed. I have 
mads many improvements consisting of the building of a 
home; have fuiiy fenced and sub-riiviried pastures far my 
cattle and have else renewed and rebuilt the water supply 
service. These several improvements have cost me a 
total of Four Thousand |$4,0DD.Q0) Dollars or 

more,.,. Quit© recently, wdth the intention of further 
improvamsnts, J invested in 30,0CM3 feet of iumfasr. but 
an inclined to believe I should have a dead or patent in fee 
before proceeding further." 

Nov 1 3, 1 352 Letter from Leonard HiK, Area Dhector, Bureau of Indier. Affairs 
to Mr. artd Mrs. Jo.hn W. Myers in response to letter of 
November 3. 

• ‘'The pending withdrawal bill, S.3005, if enacted, would 
grant such authority, but und! Congress acta cn this 
matter wo can not take aotkin.,.. It is my earnest hope 
that soma action will be taken by the ensuing Congress 
so that we may ba able to take care of your situation and 
other problems of similar nature on other rancharias,"' 
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Oot 1 , 1 S55 tetter from John W. Mv^rs and Drfores Myefs to Area Director, 
Bqreau of tridran Affairs In Sacramento, 

• "However, we are both very much in favor of the plans of 
your office to try to get Congrassiorsal authority to allot 
end deed the lend to the assignees. We (wife, son & ij 
have lived on our assignment eighteen years and have 
made many improvements consisting of the building of a 
home, electricity installed for home and water system. I 
have fully fenced and subdivided pastures for our cattio 
arid have renewed and mbuiit iim water service and buiW 
smai! bam and car.-eis. ThBse several improvements have 
cost me a total of five thousand 145,000.00) dollars or 
more, 1 also invested in 30,000 feet of lumbar with the 
intentions of further improvements but held off building 
undi i had a poss&rie chance to secure a title deed or 
patent in fee for this property before proceeding further." 

— — 1955 Letter from J. N. Lowe, Assistant Area Director, Sacramento 

Area Office to John W. Myers in response to bis Ootober 1 
letter. 


"We hope to obtain congressional authority to allot the 
land of such rancherias In California whose members 
submit written requests for such oilofmsnts. ^ As you 
kfvow, ttie Lytton flarrcherta has been assigned to two 
families, namely yours and that of Bert Steel. ^It is our 
understanding that Bert Steel's widow is still living; 
therefore, if both you and Mrs. Steel will sign all ccplEs of 
the enclosed resolution and return to me the self- 
addressed enclosed envelope wa will inidude the Lytton 
Rancheria in our request for authority to allot Indian 
lands.... |lf is noted that Daniel Stool spoke for the Steel 
Family during the hearings in Sacramento on November 
22 arid 23, 1 954, conducted by the State Interim 
Committae on California Indian Affaire." 
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The Re$olut?OT that was appareatiy enclosad with ttse letter 
restatBs that the residents want to obtain title to the land. It is 
also clear they were net seeking installation of new water 
supply or aawer lines, 

* "...such transfer of title should be conditioned upon the 
completion by the Federal Government of an internal 
survey and subdivision of the assignments of the 
reservation so that each person will receive an insurable 
title to his lot and, further, that such transfer of title 
should be Gonrfitfoned upon the cancdlation of any debts 
anti liens held by the Federal Gavernmant against the 
Lytton Rancherla or Reservation. 

'NDVV, THEREFORE, be it raaclved by the assignees of 
the Lyttwj Reservation that the United States fe requested 
to take whatever action is necessary and appropriate, by 
legislation or otherwise, to complete the surveys, cancel 
the Indebtedness rnentioned above and to issue a fee 
patent to each of the assignees of the Lytton Reservation 
for the share of the reservation land now assigned tc 
such individual,'’ 

Jan 10, 1957 Letter to Congressman Hubert B. Scudderfrom Dolores and 

John Myers, Mary Steete, and Daniel F. Steele (the residents of 
Lytton rancherlal requesting assistance to obtain titie to the 
land, 

• "The Lytton Indian Rancheria of Sonoma County, 

California, was purchased for and assigned to the Myers 
and Steala families. have requestsd the ^'reau of 

Indian Affairs on many occastorts to deed titis land to us 
and they have informed us that they do not have the 
authority to do so without an act of Congress. We are 
heartily in favor of the passage of the Rancheria Bill that 
has been proposed by the Bureau which will aiiow them 
to deed tire land to us, fWai you please do ali that you 
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can to tiave this bill passed clurins the next session of 
Congress. " 


Fob 26, 1 9B7 Second letter to CongresEman Scuddar from Dolores Myers and 
John Myers repeating request. 

• "In reply to your letter of January 17,1 D57 with 

reference to Bill H.R. 257B, we wish to state that we 
wrote you cn January 1 0, 1 967 and signed by all 
assignees of the Lytton Rancherla, stating that ws, the 
assignees of the Lytton Hanchetia, most heartily approve 
of the passage of the Banchetia Bill H.R. 2576, and wish 
to be included with the Rancherias that are named on Bill 
H.R. 2576, wrtiioh vre ursderstand wilt er«ble us to secure 
3 fee title or deed for our property. ^ Sir^ra ws, my 
husband end I, have expended between six and seven 
thousand dollars in improvements to the property in the 
last eighteen yesrs, we fee! that we are erititled to receive 
3 d(5ed for our share of the property." 


July 22, 1 95B Senate Report Ho. 1 B74, cited above, contains baolcground data 
submitted by the Bureau of Indian Affairs on each of the Indian 
rancherias enumerated in the bill. For Lytton, the report reads: 

• 'The Indians living at Lytton Ranchena have no tribal 
organization."' 

Aug 13, 1SS8 H.R. 2824 was passed and became Public Law 85-671 . 

Section 3 tiBQuifed mstallatiort of rehabilitation of irrigation or 
dorrwsdc weter systems "as [the Secretary of interior] and the 
Indians affected agree." Mo provision was made for installation 
of sewerage facilities. 

May 29, 1 963 A Plan for Distribufion cf the Assets of the Lytton Randfsria 
was approved. It did not roquirs the government to make any 
Improvements to the water facilities. 
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• "The lan<i is almost level and fa used pfineipally for 
hctmesitas- hDrnssrta has honn provided with an 
anuis domestic water supply from private w^ls and no 
further irr^rovsment for water is necessary-” 

Sept 13, 1960 Office Memorandum from Ares Lsnd Operaftiofis & Roads Officer 
to the file regarding Lytten Ranchcria. 

• ‘'...instructiona for completing the works on this rancheria 
Includes as Item 4 instructiDtis for showing easements for 
waterlines. 

"During ttie preparation of the map far recordation it was 
oonduded not te show waterline easements because 
oniy two families isv® on this renciieria end the exfst^g 
weHs ere tm parcels to be deeded to each. Also, irrigatian 
is of little value since the property will most probably ba 
residential, IV was also concluded that domestic water for 
other parcels oould best be obtained from shallow wells 
to be drilled by the distributees if so desired, " 

1 9S1 List of onginal distributees and map of the ranohsrfa iantfe, 

showing distributions, BtA subdivided lh» Lytton f^neheria into 
eight parcels and dtstnbuted the paresis to the eight 
distributees. 

Aug 1 0, 1 9611 » DeedB. All eight distributees sold their parcels. 

May 26, 1S64 


Dfstribirtion of ths lands afLytton ffsnahsrls to tAe distribiitses (fid not bfsach any 
duties of the governnfeal undes- the flenofmm Act. That Act retiUlred that vaster 
faciWes be inotaHod or rehabiSfated os the SsetetaTy end the Indians s 
agree, erroi the Pisa of Distribution did not rettttire my ine^lalion or fehabilitstfon. 

Aug 11,1 984 Congress passed H,R. 7S33 jPublio Law 8S-419; 78 Stat, 350) 
to amend the Rancheifa Act, Section 3(ol was amended to 
address sanitation feoilities, which had not been addressed at all 
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in tha Act as originalty passed. The originaf language had been 
to wBtee supply. 

Fsb t B.t 1 STT Msansianenm from Area Dirgetor srf Bufsau of tudf an Affeirs. 

S^iramerSa, CA to Director, Office cf Trust HesponsibiUties in 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs office regarding tarminadon of 
Lytton Rancheria. 

• "The Sacramento Area Termiriation Rfiviw Committee 
maintains that section 3 improvemertts were adequately 
completed at the Bytton Rancheria. The Rancheria, 
thsrsfore, shoulci be considered as having bse^t ptoBafiy 
termbietad," 

In iSSSj. Carol SfsBie, wfe ftatf bo&n meurled to Daniel Stesh, am of Seri Stesfo's 
som, sought to fisve prcgierty raswrad to trast status and to otgonize a new tr&at 
government, fn tge?, the Lytton fntilan Community joined a pending lawsuit, 
Scotts Volley Band of Porno Indians v. United States. In 1S$1f the United States 
Stipulated to Bit/y of Judgment to reaogtiiza the f-yrron. 

Sspt 22, 1 983 Latter from Califorfvia Indian Legal Services to William Babby, 

.Area Director, B!A, Sacramento, asserting deaire of Caro! Steele 
to have '■'Lytton Ranchsriatl restored to triist status" arid for 
'■'merr^rs of the ... Lytton Rancherian to offioMy organize a 
new tdbai government." The ieire.^ does not claim that toere 
were any wrongful 0019 of the government. 

Aug 2S, 29S7 Second Amended Claes Action Complaint for Declaratory and 
Irtjunctive Relief and Damages filed in the Unitetl States District 
Court, Northern District of Catffornla, and Included the Lytton 
Indian Commurthy of the Lytton Rancheria ®s a plabitif f. The 
ocrnplalnt aifeged breaches of the Rancheria Act and breach af 
trust. The Compiakit did net seek damsgss, but that toe 
l^rrsnafion prcCiamssttorts shssjid fee restdrided. Re^^lrg the 
Lytton Rancheria, ths compiafet ailsgsd toat the water ser^rkres 
were Inadequate to swve the parcels distributed. It did not 
identify any agreement of the government to improve the water 
system or any breach Of such an agreemant; 
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• "Prtor to and at the time of distribution of deeds to 

individual tRstrlbutsas, water services on tha Rancheria 
were inadequate to serve these paresis. Qniy two paresis 
hod developed wans; ths otiter six were without a water 
supply." l35j p. 16. iines Z4-27. 

Bert Steele had bfisin given a single assigtimaitt of 1 B acres. On 
distribution, this single assignment was diidded into seven 
parcels. 

March 22 , 1 S91 Stipulation for Entry of Judgment linciuded tn full with Margie 
Mejia's testimwiVi, Notwithstanding the failure of the Lyttons 
to aiiegs a breach of the Rancberia Act, and despite the faUure 
of the BiA to consider recognitton of the Lytton under tiis then 
existing reguiatory procedures, ^le govemrrtent slipuiated to 
recognize the Lytton, The County of Sonoma had intervened in 
the preceedlngs, because of concerns that the Lyttons would 
build a casino on any newly acquired lands, and the Lytton 
voluntary relinquished rights to oonduct gaming on any restored 
lands in Senama County. 

» “B.JbJ Lvtton Rancharra : With respect to land within the 
exterior facinKSarfas of tbs former Lytton Rarvirfi»fla.,.the 
f Secretary of intsfior's July IS, la SO] poRcy and 
guidelines If or placing land irtto trustl wouid preclude the 
Secretary from accepting such land in trust for any use 
that is Inconsistent with the Sonoma County General 
Plan. 

'(c) Alexander Valiev ; With respect to (and within the 
Alexander Valley ... tha above-rEfsmnoa gutdalinss would 
preclude the Seoretery from accepting surRi land in trust 
to be used for gambling purposes, including but not 
iimitsd to high sttdcfes bingo, unless such use is auStorized 
under the County's Ssneref Rart. " 

Ths Stipulation raises another issue. It prouidod that tha 
government could recognize the Lytton under the IRA, 
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"The parties fecagnlse that this agresawnt aontamptates 
the future re<jrgari323tteo arid fevsn^ rsoagnStiori of the 
Lyttcn isHKoR Ctsrsmocutv- ss a hfeaf wtity 55«jrQ!SRg seif- 
gcysming powers titsdsriiie imfsaa RaorgstifesSoi? Act" 

However, the Swprerpe Court has TrratJe ctKaf tiist the IRA 
allows for federal ranognltron only of a ‘'tribe that was under 
federal jurisdictiari at the time of the statute's ensotment" in 
1334. Carcieriv, flatow 129 S.Ct. 1050 (JlOO?). Since no 
one lived on the l.vtton Rancheria it» 1 934j the qroup in 1 991 
did not qualify for rseo^nttton tmder the IRA, 

AuaifSt 1 S, tS&l LsttBs fttwp CaSfoo^ Dspartnjetrt of ,lus^ea to Hana-abls 
Vaughn a. ¥i^^bK‘, dtidse ef the U,5, EHstitct C&Uft, re^ar^.g 
Sootle Vstey Ban of Porno iooians v, Ut^tsd Statsss regarc&fg 
the lyttoB Ranohfirfa, 

• “...the Stata notes that the procedures sat forth in Title 
25 of the Cede of FedGral Regulations for such 
acknowledgment wero apparently rwt followed m this 
C 869 , and thei State to cur knowledge WftS not afforded 
the opportURityto com.Twnton raoogoitlafv," 

* {t H ttse ifstsnt ef tfse and ^ Depstment 

of inter so? , to obtain isy purotese, -oondsmnation or 
derivative title frpm or on behaif of any ifxilan or Indian 
desoendent, any lands which have brsetl patented our of 
the public domain, or otherwise havs historioally been 
subject to iStaia jiiriadiction regulation, of sovereignty, ... 
conserrt of the State Legislature will hava to he obtained 
prior to ptafir^ant of such lands in trust* Under Article 1, 
seclkm 3, ctoae 17 tof the L',S. Consfltutteal- Gonsrsss 
can r^ved vaiv aeqsrfre iegfelative povw front & State 
over land r»rtsr»«suaUv* cstalned by ptirclsse or grant cf 
the ja-oporty owmsr or thrts^ Site fsdersS pc-tsrer of 
eminent domain eitlier by agreemttnt wf the Legislature cf 
that StEfle or by cessation of legislative authority by the 
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Stats foitewlfto a&taitiins of tfto titls of tha Sand by the 
iadsraS gwimtitKnt [cites est^ed],” 

♦ Sn ^ WiJted StHtss only fesctane 

aK^sjslife SHha Siste ccR?edsy Icitss 

omittedS.” 

• "Insofar sa iHSrHiar the Secretary's pdllcy dated July 1 9, 

1 990, nor the piooedures established hV tfis proposed 
settlement provide fororcontemplatefStatSSapp foval or 
cessation Of jtjilsdieticn, ths State of Ca^fomla haliet'es 
and assarts tfteit jsocaduree «g ^wed and not in 
3 jK 3 Wtfen« With re^afesmsHH! of Uio OohstSatIcR or 
iassR,"' 

* ”..^8 Ststte in no way wei'/es its jurtsdietlpnal right to 

test said acqjUlartlon if said acquisition and designation Is 
not in full aocordanoe with the provision of the 
Conatftufion.iM In order to assart this position and not 
waive saW fights, a fetter to the Secrefafy of Interier wiB 
be sent sefttirvg forth tWs position arjd ttsfJtssefeta the 
oonosm of State that the ps^iclss end procsdores ef 

the ef r»st unhitemtei^-fy vfofaSs-ihe 

scy^^r^y ef the 

Sept Sj t&31 Judgmefit wa entered on the Stipt^Stfon, {No document 

included,] 


Aft'/ Cfafm that durmg tfiS ex^ecte® of the Lytton rSlieflSfte, te tew rasrdsntS 
oofiSStutdti 8 tribe, am not suppojtad -by the hsstarical reirord and not oon^tent 
with she gevc^nrnarit's cwr j^terfesl nnnoliisTQns, The tsHther siainit that the tnfs 
WBS somehaw smsrtsfdfiy ^trrof raSed sfso fe'^ ^ find eny mppcst in Ste history 
««dcr«:s, ths ^ovefi^nent dsd «« that was taguif^ of Jl ur.dsf th« Raocters fi^A 
bwoTc transferring the tends to the ^mlltes of die ranoherte residents. 
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fn 19914 rfsapite th9 tynons' lao’s of history as an tribs- rfftSl^tstha Lyttans 
l 3 «fc sf at!V of 8 brascb sf tfa? Hsnai^f te Act, and rfsspfta faflars cf tho 

BJft » its swa iegci^ary pi®a«(Sdre fw fsKsogrstkm of tdtets, th« ^'ssnsn^ 
Efrpty sttfJutBSBd #>s Lyttws sras set tsesrabed sn«f 3§r^ to trs^ 

gie tJffiscarst&ihts of fssidartto ^ S tffee. 

Sim!laf|y< in 2000 , congress adoptpd the Lytton Amorndmaht: (section 813) 
as part of the OmnihLis Indian Advanosmeiit Act withaut cammittsfi haan'ngs and 
without arty cansideratjon of tha hiscoflonil background of the Lyrwn, the fact that 
the land TO hf Into trust is located 70 mites {by road) and hifeo counties 
around tha b^y Ifom the formar ranohanR tends and that tfts nsw tends ajo in the 
centsr of tfsa hsavstv^oputeted orbav! Brsy Area- 


Kor was tfiKe any sorssMsHi^tstt sdF the ssrsss. The site of t^sirto Sau 
Peito had hajm piivsts^ swnsd land arid gevarnsd ay !sw 3S fong as the 
state tss gxfStod. As the BIA's 1912 letter acknowtedges, as tllS ?7alifomia 
Attorney QOTeralte 1991 letter to Juciga Walker asserts. When the government 
obtains title ta privately-owned lands Udder state jurisdiction, the government 
retains juttsdiptloi'i over such lands, farther, as the DOI's 1 994 letter to George 
Milter ooiTO-idea, only historic tribes hav« inherent tribal aovereignty. 


7i 0 fasts fsgardins lytton arsi aft tha f^i testjas r»aed sfctiortf bstaiten SltP 
aeoBunS: ft c^sisfojfr^g S^72. 

*The attachmentMto thiN pTtpartd Htatement have been retained in rommittee filen’*’ 

!\ 


Prepared Statement of the United States Department of the Interior 

The Department of the Interior (Department) has reviewed S. 872, a hill that 
would modify the date as of which certain tribal land of the Lytton Rancheria of 
California is to be considered held in trust and to provide for the conduct of certain 
activities on the land. The Department opposes S. 872, as currently drafted, at this 
time. 

Public Law 106-568 (Dec. 27, 2000) required the Secretary to acquire certain 
lands in trust in northern California on behalf of the Lytton Rancheria, and deemed 
those lands to “have been held in trust and part of the reservation of the Rancheria 
prior to October 17, 1988.” The Indian Gaming Regulatory Act (IGRA) generally pro- 
hibits Indian tribes from conducting gaming on lands acquired after October 17, 
1988, subject to several exceptions. 

The Department of the Interior placed the land in question in trust on behalf of 
the Lytton Rancheria on October 9, 2003. 

The Lytton Rancheria (Tribe) lawfully operates a Class II gaming facility on those 
trust lands in northern California. The Tribe does not have a tribal-state gaming 
compact with the State of California; meaning, the Tribe is not able to operate a 
Class III gaming facility on the site. 

S. 872 would amend P.L. 106-568 by deeming the land in question to have been 
acquired in trust on October 9, 2003. The bill would also limit the Tribe’s existing 
Class II gaming activities by providing, “the Lytton Rancheria of California shall not 
expand the exterior physical measurements of any facility on the Lytton Rancheria 
in use for Class II gaming activities on the date of enactment of this paragraph.” 

The Department’s policy is to support tribes’ inherent governing authority over 
their own lands by protecting their ability to control tribal land use. S. 872 would 
diminish the Lytton Rancheria’s land-use authority by essentially imposing a zoning 
restriction on existing facilities on its trust lands. By modifying the legal date of 
the trust acquisition of the Tribe’s lands, S. 872 would also restrict the ongoing op- 
eration of the Tribe’s economic enterprises, which were within the limits of federal 
law at the time they were established. In the Department’s view, Indian tribes 
should be permitted to reasonably rely upon the scope of federal laws governing the 
use of their lands when making decisions regarding land-use. 
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Importantly, Lytton Rancheria cannot develop and operate a Las Vegas-style, 
Class III gaming facility on the lands at issue until the Tribe enters into a valid 
tribal-state gaming compact. 

The Department’s position with respect to S. 872 should not be interpreted to 
mean that the Department would support future legislation that would modify a 
tribe’s trust acquisition of lands in a manner similar to P.L. 106-568. Nevertheless, 
the Department opposes retroactive restrictions on lands that have already been ac- 
quired in trust on behalf of Indian tribes and individual Indians in reliance on exist- 
ing federal laws. 


Prepared Statement of Hon. Michael Finley, Chairman, Confederated Tribes 
OF the Colville Reservation 

On behalf of the Confederated Tribes of the Colville Reservation (“Colville Tribes” 
or the “Tribes”), I am pleased to provide this statement for the record on S. 1763, 
the Stand Against Violence and Empower Native Women Act, and would like to 
thank the Committee for convening this hearing. 

The Colville Tribes supports S. 1763 as introduced. The provisions providing for 
tribal jurisdiction over certain federal crimes against women is a critical first step 
to restoring inherent tribal jurisdiction over all offenders in Indian country. The 
Colville Tribes applauds the Administration and the Department of Justice for en- 
dorsing this concept and its inclusion in Title II of S. 1763. 

When the Committee disseminated the draft bill that was ultimately introduced 
as S. 1763, the Colville Tribes proposed an additional section that would address 
the gap that exists on many Indian reservations for the enforcement of mis- 
demeanor offenses. This proposed new section, the “Misdemeanor Enforcement Dem- 
onstration Project” (“Demonstration Project”), is described in more detail below and 
the text is included at the end of this statement. 

The Colville Tribes has discussed this Demonstration Project proposal with the 
Committee’s majority and minority staff, representatives from the Department of 
the Interior and the Department of Justice, the U.S. Attorney for the Eastern Dis- 
trict of Washington, and other Indian tribes. We are hopeful that the Committee 
will include this proposal, or a variation of it, in any manager’s amendment to S. 
1763 if or when the Committee takes action on the bill. The Colville Tribes offers 
this Demonstration Project proposal as an addition to, not a substitute for, the sub- 
stantive provisions of Title II of S. 1763 as introduced. 

Presently, only state or federal law enforcement officers possess jurisdiction over 
non-Indians in Indian country. Cross-deputization or other agreements with state 
and local governments that delegate authority to enforce state criminal laws to 
tribes mitigate this problem to some extent. State and local governments, however, 
are under no obligation to enter into such agreements with tribes and are often un- 
willing to do so. Consequently, many Indian reservations lack the ability to provide 
any law enforcement response to crimes committed by non-Indians. 

The Demonstration Project proposal addresses this problem in a unique manner 
by authorizing the Secretary of the Interior (“Secretary”) to (i) promulgate refla- 
tions of general applicability with misdemeanor criminal penalties to apply within 
Indian country and (ii) delegate the authority to Indian tribes to enforce them. Trib- 
al officers would have authority to issue citations but any processing of fines or 
prosecution would be handled by the applicable federal district court, specifically the 
Central Violations Bureau (CVB). The CVB is the entity created by the federal 
courts for processing tickets issued and payments received for misdemeanor federal 
violations. The Demonstration Project is intended to grant tribal officers the author- 
ity to take immediate action to intervene in misdemeanor criminal activity and refer 
such violations to federal authorities. 

This concept is modeled on Section 303 of the Federal Land Policy and Manage- 
ment Act of 1976 (43 U.S.C. § 1733), which grants the Secretary similar authority 
to promulgate regulations and delegate enforcement to state and local officers on 
Bureau of Land Management land. 

The proposal is of limited duration and is discretionary on the part of the Sec- 
retary. Any reflations issued by the Secretary would be subject to notice and com- 
ment rulemaking and neither the Act nor any regulations promulgated under a 
demonstration project would affect, diminish or otherwise preempt the criminal ju- 
risdiction of any state or local government, or affect or diminish P.L. 280. Any regu- 
lations promulgated would be concurrent with any state or local law enforcement 
efforts. Finally, any person cited by a tribal officer for violation of regulations would 
be subject to the adjudicatory jurisdiction of the applicable federal district court, not 
tribal courts, and all federal constitutional protections would apply. 
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The Demonstration Project would provide a mechanism for tribal officers to inter- 
vene in criminal conduct in Indian country where they currently lack the authority 
to do so. The Demonstration Project would, therefore, allow for a potentially broader 
range of conduct to be subject to tribal law enforcement intervention than Title II 
does as introduced. The difference is that the substantive offenses are established 
through federal regulations, are misdemeanors, and are subject to federal — not trib- 
al — court adjudication. 

The report to Congress contemplated by the Demonstration Project would provide 
a valuable record to gauge the effectiveness of the projects in evaluating a longer 
term solution to the issues caused by the OUphant and other federal court decisions. 
The Colville Tribes appreciates the Committee convening this hearing and is grate- 
ful of its consideration of these comments. The text of the Tribes’ proposal is set 
forth below. 


SEC. 206. MISDEMEANOR ENFORCEMENT DEMONSTRATION PROJECT 
Subchapter I of chapter 15 of title 25, is amended by adding at the end the fol- 
lowing new section: 

”SEC. 1306. MISDEMEANOR ENFORCEMENT DEMONSTRATION PROJECTS 

(A) IN GENERAL. — In each of fiscal years 2012 to 2018, the Secretary may select 
up to five Indian tribes to participate in demonstration projects to carry out enforce- 
ment of federal regulations as authorized by this section. 

(B) DEMONSTRATION PROJECTS. — For each Indian tribe selected by the Sec- 
retary for a demonstration project under this section, the Secretary shall — 

(1) in consultation with the selected Indian tribe, issue regulations with respect 
to the management, use, and public safety of and within Indian country, includ- 
ing the property located thereon. Any person who knowingly and willfully vio- 
lates any such regulation issued pursuant to this section shall be fined not more 
than $1,000 or imprisoned not more than twelve months, or both. Any person 
charged with a violation of such regulation may be tried and sentenced by any 
United States magistrate judge [P.L. 101-650, 1990] designated for that pur- 
pose by the court by which he was appointed, in the same manner and subject 
to the same conditions and limitations as provided for in section 3401 of title 
18 of the United States Code; and 

(2) at the Indian tribes’ request, negotiate agreements with the selected Indian 
tribes to allow tribal officers to enforce regulations promulgated under this sec- 
tion. Such agreements shall reflect the status of the applicable tribal officers as 
Federal law enforcement officers under [25 U.S.C. § 2804(f)], acting within the 
scope of the duties described in [25 U.S.C. § 2802(c)]. 

(C) APPLICATION AND SELECTION.— Within 180 days of enactment of this 
Act, and after consultation with Indian tribes, the Secretary shall publish applica- 
tion requirements and selection criteria for demonstration projects authorized under 
this section. In selecting tribal applications, the Secretary shall — 

(1) ensure that the Indian tribe has notified the applicable state and local gov- 
ernments where the Indian country subject to the proposed demonstration 
project is located; and 

(2) give preference to those applications where the United States attorney for 
the district where the Indian country subject to the proposed demonstration 
project is located consents to the proposed project. 

(D) DURATION OF REGULATIONS. — Any regulations promulgated by the Sec- 
retary under this Act may remain in effect for up to four years after the expiration 
of the applicable demonstration project. 

(E) EFFECT ON OTHER LAWS. — Nothing in this Act or any regulations pro- 
mulgated under any demonstration project authorized herein shall be construed 
to modify or affect section 1152 of title 18, United States Code or to modify or 
diminish the criminal jurisdiction of any state or local government. 

(F) REPORT. — Not later than September 30, 2016, the Secretary shall submit 
to Congress a report that describes, with respect to the reporting period — 

(1) a description of each demonstration project approved under this section; and 

(2) an assessment of the effectiveness of the demonstration projects. 
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Prepared Statement of Hon. Tom Maulson, Tribal President, Lac du 

Flambeau Tribe 

I am writing to you iti reference to SenaicrFeinstcSn’s bills S. 771 and S 782 and 
Senator McCain's Kll S, 1424, 

As Lao du Hambesnj Nation PresidoBl aad on behalf of the Lac dta J^ambcau 
Tribe, I am asMng your opposition to Senator Bsin stem's falls S,771 «ad S. S72 and 
SenrUor McCain ’sbll! S. 1424 

On April S, 1, Senator Ftejnsicln introduced S, 771, a bill to amend the Indian 
Ganring Regulatory Act to tnodly a prevision reiadng to gMniag on land segotaal after 
Octidaer 17, 19S8, titled TMbal Gaming EligibiUiy Act. 

It is our bdief die biS reduces hiaooc land of tribes to 1P8S, and alloivs TObes 
only 2S mHes from the Agency Headquarters as hiteorietd Tribal Lwid, This would also 
create a law that would Uinil Trib^ it^ cl^ now psatfing In court and fiKure claims. 
Ttik would also oiiow Congress to change cimuntleglsl^n (macted by Congress to 
protect Trites, 

Senator Feiastein's datemscit "in part” on the Cojtgwssteoal Record “1 knew fliat some 
may try to laiscliarawsrize ray togislolion ar4 say ihsl I am aydng to limit Use sovsTOignty 
of Nad va American tribes or desttoythrer abiBty to undertake roticlt needed economic 
devdopment." This is a ctrcct attack on the Sovereignty of Native Amcricen Tribes. 

Senator Feiilstein tsnow Kyingto introduce S. 572 info the Omnibus Indian 
Advancement Act 3 {Public Law 106-568; l!4StaL 2919) speciftcally targeting the 
LVTTON RANCHERIA OF CALIFORNIA, in an aucrapt to chongc a law for the 
pTBtecdon of Tribe establishad by Congress. 

SMiator Feinstoin will be tesrifying be&rs the Senate Iralian Affaire Committee 
cn Novcmlwr 10, 2011 attempting to introdnee this bill which will hena all Native 
American Tribes In dK fUtttte, 

In June 201 L the Obama Administration rssojided a role that blocked IrniiaK tribes from 
bvrfldbig casinos Ihr from thi^ rcservarions, ft? response Ski. Jtm Kyi and Sen, John 
McCain itarodttced in Inie fttly, 2011 *c OEf-Scservarion Land Acquisition OBidance 
Act Df 2011,8.1424, 

That on behalf of my Tribe, we oppo.se Senator Fcinsiidn's hills S 771 and S. B72 
and Setmtor MoCnin’s hill S. 1424. We urges support for Senator Daniel K. Akaia (D- 
Hnwali). Chalrroui of tlva Cotnirnttee on Indian Affaire, inuodoced S.676, a faili that is 
vjmiirily ideisicnl to Kildcc's proposal. The paeposed legation would “iftf problems 
created by c Swprome Cesurt ruling In Carcieri v Saiasir which will toad to ineqtiiriea to 
federal Indian policy if not corrected," 

I would, tcspccriuUy request our Congressiana! Delt^atcs and tits Senate Indian 
Affaire ConamitteG to oppose Senator- Feinstcin's bills S. 771 aad S. 872, VVe ask &r your 
support in Ssitaior Akaka bill S 676 Congressman Dale E. (Gldee, bill introduced os H.R, 
1234. 


Prepared Statement of Tova Indritz, Chair, NACDL Native American Justice 

Committee 

I am writing on behalf of the National Association of Criminal Defense Lawyers 
to provide our views on the SAVE Native Women Act. While domestic violence is 
a serious issue for Indian tribes, we believe any federal effort to bolster tribal law 
enforcement must be accompanied by measures to increase the quality of justice in 
tribal courts. For the reasons outlined below, we believe the SAVE Native Women 
Act fails to provide the requisite safe^ards, including an adequate right to counsel, 
for the proposed fundamental change in tribal court jurisdiction. 

NACDL is the preeminent organization in the United States advancing the mis- 
sion of the nation’s criminal defense lawyers to ensure justice and due process for 
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persons accused of crime or other misconduct. A professional bar association found- 
ed in 1958, NACDL’s more than 10,000 direct members — and 80 state, local and 
international affiliate organizations with a total of 35,000 members — include private 
criminal defense lawyers, public defenders, active-duty U.S. military defense coun- 
sel, law professors, and judges committed to preserving fairness within America’s 
criminal justice system. 

Title II of the S. 1763 would (1) provide for the first time since Oliphant v. 
Suquamish Indian Tribe, 435 U.S. 191 (1978), for tribal court jurisdiction over non- 
Indians, (2) provide that non-Indians have greater rights to due process and rep- 
resentation by counsel than do Indians charged with the same crimes and facing 
the same term of incarceration, (3) shift the burden of proof of an element of a crime 
from the prosecuting sovereign government to the defendant to assert lack of proof, 
contrary to historic American criminal procedures, and (4) increase penalties for 
various federal crimes and create new federal crimes. 

Native Americans are, after all, U.S. citizens. When charged in state or federal 
court, Indians have the same rights to due process and right to counsel as do all 
other persons. When Congress enacted the Indian Civil Rights Act (ICRA) in 1968, 
the trade-off for not requiring appointment of counsel and other indicia of due proc- 
ess in tribal courts was to restrict tribes to meiximum penalties of six months’ incar- 
ceration and a fine of $500. In 1986, ICRA was amended to provide for penalties 
of up to one year and a fine of $5,000. Then in 2010, the Tribal Law and Order 
Act (TLOA) allowed tribal courts to impose sentences up to 3 years, but only where, 
if the sentence was to be more than one year, there is a right to counsel, a qualified 
judge, and certain other aspects of due process. 

If Indian tribal courts had to adhere to the same constitutional standards and 
guarantees as all federal and state courts, there would be no objection to allowing 
tribal courts to prosecute anyone who comes into their physical jurisdiction, just as 
a resident of Arizona cannot object to the jurisdiction of the state courts of Kansas 
if that resident travels to Kansas. If this proposed bill extended tribal court jurisdic- 
tion to non-Indians who have a nexus to the tribe, and those non-Indians and also 
Indians had the same rights in tribal court as they do in state or federal court, 
NACDL would not object. However, this bill would not increase constitutional pro- 
tections, but would lower them, and therefore we do object to the bill. 

Argersinger v. Hamlin, 407 U.S. 25 (1972), guarantees an indigent defendant the 
right to counsel in any case where that defendant is facing incarceration. This bill 
purports to give the right to counsel to a non-Indian facing imprisonment, while an 
Indian facing the exact same penalty, possibly as a co-defendant in the exact same 
case, does not have that right if the meiximum penalty is one year. How can that 
be fair? Instead of going to the least common denominator in terms of rights. Con- 
gress ought to raise the level of individual rights so that all persons who face incar- 
ceration, including in tribal court, have the right to counsel and full due process. 

Section 204, the definitions section, should define “licensed defense counsel” (as 
used in section 204(g)(2)), to mean a lawyer licensed to practice law in any state 
or the District of Columbia, and section 204(e) should spell out specifically a right 
to “licensed defense counsel.” Some tribes have tribal bar admission requirements 
that do not even include high school graduation, no less completion of law school; 
in these tribes, “tribal advocates” who are akin to paralegals and are not lawyers 
represent defendants. Such non-lawyer members of the tribal bar do not fulfill the 
requirement ofrepresentation by counsel in the sense of Gideon v. Wainright, 372 
U.S. 335 (1963), Argersinger v. Hamlin, supra, nor the Sixth Amendment to the U.S. 
Constitution. 

Section 204( e) should also spell out specifically the full right to counsel, due proc- 
ess, protection from illegal search and seizure, and all other rights that persons fac- 
ing incarceration in state and federal courts are entitled to receive. 

The burden of proof must always be on the prosecuting government to prove be- 
yond a reasonable doubt every element of a charged offense. Section 204( d)( 4) pur- 
ports to shift the burden of proof of a reasonable nexus between the non-Indian de- 
fendant and the tribe to the defendant by providing that if the defendant does not 
file a pre-trial motion contesting that element, then the issue is waived. That is like 
shifting to a defendant the burden of raising any element of proof in a criminal case 
and is completely inappropriate. Also, the standard of proof should be spelled out 
in section 204(d)(B) as “beyond a reasonable doubt.” 

The creation of new crimes, in section 203, is unnecessary. If there is a special 
statute for assault by strangling or suffocating, why should there not be a special 
statute for assault by use of a knife, or a firearm, or a rock, or a chair as a weapon? 
The current assault statute, with various levels of harm imposed, is sufficient. In 
section 205, the increase in penalties for various assault statutes and the expansion 
of the 20-year penalty for any assault that is a felony again subjects those charged 
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in federal court with Indian Country crimes to much greater penalties than are 
those persons charged in most state courts. This penalty scheme creates a disparity 
that is unwarranted and may ultimately undermine the federal role in maintaining 
the safety and welfare of those who reside in Indian Country. 

Thank you for considering our views. We stand ready to assist the committee and 
its staff in improving this legislation so as to adequately ensure fairness and due 
process in tribal courts. 


Prepahed Statement of Hon. Mike Wiggins, Jr., Tribal Chairman, Bad River 
Band of Lake Superior Tribe of Chippewa Indians 
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Prepared Statement of Jana L. Walker, Senior Attorney, Indian Law 
Resource Center 

Chairman Akaka and distinguished members of the Committee. The Indian Law 
Resource Center (Center), ^ a non-profit legal organization, respectfully submits this 


1 Founded in 1978 by American Indians, the Center assists indigenous peoples in combating 
racism and oppression, realizing their human rights, protecting their lands and environment, 
and achieving sustainable economic development and genuine self-government. The Center 
works throughout the Americas to overcome the devastating problems that threaten Native peo- 
ples by advancing the rule of law, by establishing national and international legal standards 
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testimony to be included in the record of the Committee’s legislative hearing, held 
on November 10, 2011, concerning violence against Native women. The Center 
strongly supports federal law reform that will end the epidemic of violence being 
experienced throughout Indian country and Alaska Native villages every minute of 
every day. Protection of Native women and communities will not be fully realized 
without strengthening the ability of Native nations to effectively police their lands 
and prosecute offenders on their lands. Passage of legislation such as S. 1763, the 
SAVE Native Women Act, would be a first step. 

On November 10, 2011, the Center’s staff once again listened to the sobering testi- 
mony of panelists testifying before the Committee about the epidemic of violence 
against Native women. Sadly, these horrific rates of sexual and physical violence 
being committed against Native women in the United States are all too familiar to 
Native communities — 1 in 3 Native women will be raped in their lifetime and 6 in 
10 will be physically assaulted. On some reservations, the murder rate for Native 
women is 10 times the national average. Even worse, it is strongly believed that 
the actual incidence of violence against Native women is even higher due to im- 
proper and under-reporting. 

At the root of this violence are restrictions on the inherent jurisdiction of federally 
recognized American Indian and Alaska Native tribal governments over their re- 
spective territories. Major legal barriers obstructing the ability of tribes to protect 
women living within their jurisdictional authority include: 

a. Federal assumption of jurisdiction over certain felony crimes under the Major 
Crimes Act (1885); 

b. The stripping of tribal criminal jurisdiction over non-Indians by the United 
States Supreme Court (1978); 

c. Imposition of a one-year, per offense, sentencing limitation upon tribal courts 
by Congress through passage of the Indian Civil Rights Act (1968);^ 

d. Transfer of criminal jurisdiction from the United States to certain state gov- 
ernments through passage of Public Law 53-280 and other similar legislation 
(1953); and 

e. Failure to fulfill treaties signed by the United States with tribes as recog- 
nized by the court in Elk v. United States in 2009. 

These federal laws and decisions of the United States Supreme Court have cre- 
ated a jurisdictional maze, involving federal, tribal, and state governments and re- 
quiring a case-by-case analysis of the location of each crime, race of the perpetrator 
and victim, and the type of crime. This jurisdictional scheme perpetuates violations 
of women’s human rights, because it treats Native women differently from all other 
women and causes confusion over who has the authority to respond to, investigate, 
and prosecute violence against Native women. In no other jurisdiction within the 
United States does a government lack the legal authority to prosecute violent crimi- 
nal offenses illegal under its own laws. 

Restrictions on the criminal authority of tribes also denies meaningful access to 
justice for Native women who are victims of sexual and domestic violence on tribal 
lands. Appallingly, it is believed that 88 percent of the violence against Native 
women is perpetrated by non-Natives, many of whom are very aware that they may 
commit violence against Native women with impunity. The erosion of tribal criminal 
authority over all persons committing crimes within their jurisdictions, coupled with 
a shameful record of investigation, prosecution, and punishment of these crimes by 
federal and state governments, has directly resulted in the disproportionate rates 
of violence against Native women. 

The truth of the matter is that many violent crimes go unprosecuted in Indian 
country. According to a recent United States Government Accountability Office 
study, from 2005 through 2009, U.S. attorneys failed to prosecute 52 percent of all 
violent criminal cases, 67 percent of sexual abuse cases, and 46 percent of assault 


that preserve their human rights and dignity, and by providing legal assistance without charge 
to indigenous peoples fighting to protect their lands and ways of life. One of our overall goals 
is to promote and protect the human rights of indigenous peoples, especially those human rights 
recognized in international law. 

2 In 2010, the Tribal Law and Order Act (TLOA), Puh. L. No. 111-211, was enacted, amending 
the Indian Civil Rights Act to allow tribal courts to sentence offenders for up to three years 
imprisonment, a $15,000 fine, or both for any one offense, but only if certain requirements are 
met. Tribal courts also may stack sentences for up to nine years total imprisonment. In order 
for tribes to use enhanced sentencing authority, they must provide a number of specific defend- 
ant protections, including: defense counsel for indigent defendants, legal trained and licensed 
judges, detention facilities certified for long term detention, and publicly available tribal codes. 
For the vast majority of tribes, additional resources will be needed to meet these requirements. 
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cases occurring on Indian lands. ^ As these numbers reflect, Native women are rou- 
tinely denied their right to adequate judicial recourse. This treatment separates Na- 
tive women from other groups under the law. The United States’ restriction of tribal 
criminal authority combined with its failure to effectively police and prosecute these 
violent crimes violates its obligation to act with due diligence to protect Native 
women from violence and punish perpetrators. 

Enforcement inequalities permit perpetrators to act with impunity on Native na- 
tion lands, thereby condoning violence against Native women and denying them the 
right to equal protection under both United States and international law. The rights 
to personal security and freedom from fear are internationally recognized human 
rights. If the United States ignores ongoing systemic problems relating to crimes in 
Indian country, it does so in violation of various international principles and of the 
human rights of Native women under international law. ^ Global attention is now 
being directed to violence against Native women in the United States. In January 
2011, Rashida Manjoo, the UN Special Rapporteur on Violence Against Women, con- 
ducted an in-depth investigation of violence against women in the United States, in- 
cluding violence against Native American women. In October 2011, Ms. Manjoo pre- 
sented her report to the General Assembly of the United Nations in New York City. 
The report cites restrictions placed on tribes’ criminal jurisdictional authority as one 
of the causes of the extremely high rate of violence against Native women. Very re- 
cently, on October 25, 2011, the Inter-American Commission on Human Rights also 
called attention to this issue in a thematic hearing on this human rights crisis af- 
fecting Native women in the United States. 

Often, various federal laws and policies still perpetuate, instead of reduce, vio- 
lence against Native women. This is quite apparent in United States federal court 
decisions regarding protection orders. In Town of Castle Rock, Colo. v. Gonzales, the 
United States Supreme Court held that the Federal Constitution does not require 
state law enforcement to investigate or enforce alleged violations of domestic vio- 
lence protection orders. ® Thus, state law enforcement chooses whether to enforce 
these orders, and may always choose not to. ® Such decisions by local law enforce- 
ment leave Native women vulnerable to ongoing violence by domestic abusers. 

Federal courts have further undermined the safety of Indian women by holding 
that tribal courts do not have jurisdiction to issue domestic violence protection or- 
ders requested by a non-member Native woman against her non-Native husband. ^ 
In Martinez, the federal district court held that the tribal court did not have the 
authority to issue the protection order because the issuance of the order was not 
necessary to protect tribal self-government and the non-Native’s conduct was not a 
menace to the safety and welfare of the Tribe. The Martinez decision fails to recog- 
nize the current reality of life within a Native community and the importance of 
tribal courts to maintaining law and order in Native communities. Non-member In- 
dians and non-Indians as well as member Indians live within the territorial bound- 


^ United States Government Accountability Office, U.S. Department of Justice Declinations of 
Indian Country Criminal Matters 3 (December 13, 2010). 

^Less than a year ago, on December 16, 2010, President Obama announced the United States’ 
support of the United Nations Declaration on the Rights of Indigenous Peoples. Significantly, 
Article 22(2) of the Declaration speaks directly and unequivocally to the United States’ obliga- 
tion to ensure the safety of Native women: “States shall take measures, in conjunction with in- 
digenous peoples, to ensure that indigenous women and children enjoy the full protection and 
guarantees against all forms of violence and discrimination.” Unacceptably high rates of violence 
against Native women also violate several international human rights treaties. Article 5, Section 
B, of the International Convention on the Elimination of All Forms of Racial Discrimination 
(ICERD), states that regardless of race, all peoples should he guaranteed their right to “security 
of person and protection by the State against violence or bodily harm.” However, the current 
epidemic of violence against Native women in the United States, perpetuated by systemic in- 
equality and confusion, not only violates this provision of ICERD, hut also other provisions of 
ICERD hy denying Native women freedom from racial discrimination (Article 2), equal protec- 
tion under the law (Article 5(a)), and access to effective judicial remedies (Article 6). Addition- 
ally, the United States is one of 167 states that have ratified another international treaty, the 
International Covenant on Civil and Political Rights (ICCPR). Article 3 of the ICCPR explicitly 
states that the civil and political rights guaranteed under the ICCPR apply to both men and 
women. In living lives impacted by daily violence. Native women are thwarted in their ability 
to fulfill many of their civil and political rights guaranteed in the ICCPR. As the preamble of 
the ICCPR asserts, “in accordance with the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, the ideal 
of free human heings enjoying civil and political freedom and freedom from fear and want can 
only he achieved if conditions are created whereby everyone may enjoy his civil and political 
rights, as well as his economic, social and cultural rights.” (emphasis added). 

5545 U.S. 748 (2005). 

6/d. 

See, e.g., Martinez v. Martinez, Case No. COS— 5503 FDB, Order Denying Defendants’ Motions 
to Dismiss and Granting Plaintiff Declaratory and Injunctive Relief (W.D. Wash. Dec. 16, 2008). 
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aries of most Native communities. The tribal court may be the most responsive in- 
stitution to meet the needs of the residents of the community (Native communities 
are often located in rural areas, physically distant from state courts and police sta- 
tions). Orders of protection can be a strong tool to prevent future violence, but they 
are only as strong as their recognition and enforcement. Federal law undermining 
the integrity of civil protection orders is especially harmful to Native women. Be- 
cause of the restrictions that have been placed on the criminal authority of tribal 
governments, often the only recourse that a Native woman has against an abuser 
is a civil protection order. It is absolutely critical that Native women can trust that 
police will answer their calls for help when their abuser is violating a protection 
order. 

The United States has made some strides in its fight to prevent violence against 
Native women, but unquestionably, much, much more is needed. As members of this 
Committee have recognized, systemic problems continue to perpetuate a cycle of vio- 
lence against Native women, who have few places to turn to for help. This must 
change. Now is the time to identify solutions that will directly and substantially 
protect the lives and safety of Native women. By providing tribes with the oppor- 
tunity to exercise life-saving protections for women within their jurisdiction, S. 
1763, the SAVE Native Women Act has the potential to increase both security and 
justice to Native women. We appreciate greatly this Committee’s attention to pro- 
tecting Native women and strengthening Native nations. At your request, we would 
welcome the opportunity to provide additional information on violence against Na- 
tive women. 


Prepared Statement of Tanana Chiefs Conference (TCC) 

The Tanana Chiefs Conference (TCC), an Alaska Native nonprofit and consortium 
of 39 federally recognized Indian Tribes located in the interior of Alaska, is submit- 
ting the following testimony in full support of the Alaska Safe Families and Villages 
Act, S. 1192. We would like to thank you for holding a hearing on this important 
legislation, and providing us with the opportunity to submit testimony. 

We would like to begin our testimony by thanking Senator Begich for introducing 
this bill, which has the potential of substantially improving the safety of villages 
throughout Alaska, and providing consistent support for the safety and well-being 
of all communities in Alaska, including Alaska Native communities. We would also 
like to thank Senator Murkowski for the leadership role she has taken in women’s 
issues, her attempt to find solutions to domestic violence, and her advocacy on end- 
ing the sex-trade practices in Alaska. We appreciate the strong leadership Alaska 
has in the United States Congress and would like to take this opportunity to ex- 
press our gratitude. 

We are equally thankful to Governor Parnell and his Administration for all of the 
investments that have been made to improve rural justice services throughout the 
State in the past three years. The Governor implemented a 10-year State initiative 
to end domestic violence and sexual assault through prevention and collaboration, 
has taken steps to increase law enforcement presence in rural Alaska by increasing 
the hiring of Village Public Safety Officers (\^SOs), and has increased State fund- 
ing for the VPSO program. This hard work on the part of Governor Parnell and his 
Administration has had a positive impact on public safety and well-being on Alaska 
Native Villages, and our support of this bill in no way detracts from the importance 
of State jurisdiction over the provision of public safety services throughout Alaska 
and our gratitude towards the many positive steps that have been made. 

However, despite these positive strides, there are many holes in the provision of 
public safety in our most remote villages that exist not because of the shortfall of 
the State, Tribes, or the Federal Government, but because of the very real, and 
quite unique, challenges presented by Alaska’s geography. This bill would establish 
a small-scale demonstration project to weigh the effectiveness of additional civil 
tools in plugging these holes. We provide more direct comments below. 

Statement of need. This bill is constructed around studies completed by such re- 
spected institutions as the Institute of Social and Economic Research from the Uni- 
versity of Alaska Anchorage and the Alaska Rural Justice and Law Enforcement 
Commission, and would implement some of the most simple, yet direct, responses 
to the causes these studies have found to be at the base of much of the crime that 
is occurring in our remote villages — causes that have been recognized by the State 
of Alaska. These studies have found that the suicide rate in Alaska Native Villages 
is 6 times the national average, and that Alaska Native women suffer the highest 
rate of forcible sexual assault in the United States with an Alaska Native woman 
being assaulted every 18 hours. 
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These studies have also found that more than 95 percent of all crimes committed 
in rural Alaska — including domestic violence and child abuse — can be attributed to 
alcohol and, as the State itself admits, Alaska Native Villages suffer from dispropor- 
tionately high rates of alcohol abuse. Unfortunately connected to that dispropor- 
tionate rate, Alaska Native Villages also suffer from disproportionately high rates 
of suicide and domestic violence. Alcohol-related deaths in Alaska Native Villages 
occur at a rate 3.5 times that of the general national population. In addition to these 
sad numbers, drug and alcohol abuse is estimated to cost the State of Alaska $525 
million per year. 

Currently, in response to these issues, we are faced with two options — either we 
must wait for an Alaska State trooper to arrive and respond to these crimes, or we 
do nothing and the perpetrator gets a free pass. Both options leave members of our 
communities facing unsafe situations, which should be unacceptable to anyone. 
When dealing with incidents of domestic violence or child abuse, it is imperative 
that law enforcement respond immediately to diffuse the situation and take steps 
to ensure the safety of all involved. It is equally imperative that protective orders 
be issued immediately to enforce the safety of the domestic partner or child. 

Despite the increases in VPSOs mentioned above, many rural Alaska Native Vil- 
lages lack local law enforcement presence. There are currently approximately 71 
VPSOs serving in Alaska, but there are over 200 remote Villages throughout the 
State. The presence of VPSOs is helpful, and the members of the Villages greatly 
appreciate their presence, but the truth is that they are unarmed and sometimes 
face situations that they cannot handle on their own. Even when they are there to 
address incidents of domestic violence or child abuse, they can merely hold the al- 
leged perpetrator until a State trooper arrives to take over. In Villages where there 
are no VPSOs, nothing can be done until a State trooper arrives. Again, this testi- 
mony is in no way meant to condemn either the VPSO program or the performance 
of State troopers in these situations. However, the truth of life in Alaska is that 
it contains many remote villages that are separated from law enforcement hubs, 
many without direct road access, and that it often has extreme weather conditions. 
In instances where a State trooper must fly to reach a village, extreme weather will 
delay his or her arrival for days. These same realities face those who need protective 
orders. Providing Indian Tribes in Alaska simple civil tools to address these imme- 
diate needs would go far in protecting our communities. 

What this bill would do. This bill would create a limited demonstration project 
that would implement some of the most simple, yet direct, responses to the causes 
at the base of much of the petty crime occurring in Native Alaska Villages and tools 
to address those petty crimes so that we can all, as a team, evaluate the effective- 
ness of these new tools. These responses are minimal, but have the potential to have 
dramatic and far-reaching positive effects in our communities. 

This bill would establish a demonstration project where a maximum of three 
Tribes in Alaska would be selected in each of three fiscal years (nine Tribes total) 
would be chosen to participate for a five-year period. Each Tribe selected to partici- 
pate would be required to complete a planning phase to ensure it has the capacity 
to effectively participate, including making sure they have developed proper written 
Tribal laws or ordinances detailing the structure and procedures of the Tribal court. 
Only after completing such a planning phase would the Tribes then begin exercising 
civil jurisdiction over drug, alcohol, or related matters within a specified project 
area, and over people of Indian or Alaska Native descent, or those people who have 
consensual relationships with the participating Tribe or a member of the Tribe. This 
civil jurisdiction would be exercised concurrently with the State of Alaska under 
State law. The civil remedies available to the participating Tribes would be limited 
to such remedies as restorative justice, imposing community service, charging fines, 
commitments for treatment, issuing restraining orders, and emergency detentions. 
Importantly, this bill would not authorize any of the participating Tribes to incar- 
cerate a person unless the Tribe has entered into an intergovernmental agreement 
with the State and the Federal Government. 

We strongly believe that the civil authority for participating Tribes to impose such 
civil remedies will allow these Tribes to not only respond to criminal offenses, but 
to attempt to address the underlying causes of many of these offenses in culturally- 
appropriate ways that have often proven to be effective. Recently, in Huslia a young 
woman who was a repeat offender for many petty crimes participated in a commu- 
nity circle. The Huslia Tribal Court was asked by the State’s magistrate to suggest 
a sentence for a recent violation. The Tribal Court organized a community circle in 
which fifty community members participated by sharing stories and concerns while 
offering support to the defendant. In addition, the community circle suggested a sen- 
tence which aimed to both support the defendant’s sobriety and deter her from fu- 
ture violations. This experience shows the commitment of our Tribal Courts to ad- 
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dress problems that are occurring in those communities, and such community in- 
volvement has the power to substantially impact individual lives through commu- 
nity healing. 

This bill would also establish an Alaska Village Peace Officer Grants program 
through which the Tribes participating in the demonstration project may apply to 
carry out a contract program to employ Village Peace Officers in Alaska Native Vil- 
lages. Not only would this increase law enforcement presence in Villages that need 
every additional resource available to them, hut the bill would provide that Village 
Peace Officers would be eligible to attend the Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA) Police 
Officer Training Program — ensuring that these officers would have the highest level 
of training available. We fully support this program, hut also suggest that, as an 
alternative, this hill could instead supplement the VPSO program, and authorize the 
VPSOs assigned to the participating Tribes to attend the BIA Police Officer Train- 
ing Program. 

What this bill would not do. The responses authorized in this bill are minimal, 
with the potential for great impact. This hill would not upset the long-standing 
agreements represented in the Alaska Native Claims Settlement Act by creating In- 
dian Country anywhere in the State, including in the Villages that would be partici- 
pating in the demonstration project — nor do we wish to do so. The hill is clear on 
that, both explicitly and through its operation. The recognition of the concurrent 
civil authority of Tribal governments — entities that are already performing govern- 
mental services — to issue protective orders is a far cry from creating a new jurisdic- 
tional regime. The construction of geographical “project areas” is necessary to define 
the limits of this concurrent civil authority to the areas where Tribal governments 
already operate. 

This bill would not divide the State into jurisdictional project areas for 230 sepa- 
rate Tribes. The demonstration project will allow for the participation of nine 
Tribes, with nine separate project areas. This is the maximum. In the future, if this 
project proves to be successful in addressing alcohol and drug abuse, domestic vio- 
lence, child abuse, and other crimes. Tribes would be more than happy to work in 
cooperation with the State to find a way to implement these responses to an in- 
creased number of Tribes in a mutually-agreed upon way, and to find ways in which 
these responses can best enhance the State provision of public safety responses 
throughout Alaska. 

The bill would also reaffirm that the State of Alaska has the primary responsi- 
bility for the provision of public safety throughout the State, and would not open 
the State up to increased Federal presence or authority. The bill would merely pro- 
vide Tribes with the options and civil tools to provide the very basics of protection 
when they are needed most and would have the most effect. Likewise, the operation 
of this demonstration project would not limit the eligibility of the State of Alaska 
to any Federal assistance under any other Federal law. The money provided to oper- 
ate this project, including the new Alaska Village Peace Officer program, would not 
be used against the State when applying for Federal assistance. 

This bill would authorize appropriation of $2.5 million for each fiscal year from 
FY 2012 through FY 2018. Because we want to offer this bill every chance to be 
approved and become law — to see this demonstration project succeed — we suggest 
that the project can be successfully implemented and maintained at a much lower 
amount. With only nine Tribes eligible to participate, we believe that the project 
may be successfully implemented and maintained for $1.5 million per fiscal year. 
We also believe, with such a limited number of Tribes eligible to participate in the 
program, the Village Peace Officer program can be maintained for $3 million per 
fiscal year from FY 2012 through FY 2018 — a reduction of $2 million from what is 
currently authorized in the bill. 

Conclusion. In conclusion, we would like to reiterate our full support for this crit- 
ical hill. We believe that this bill will give all of us the tools and information nec- 
essary to evaluate the best way to address domestic violence, alcohol- and drug-re- 
lated crime and suicide, and child abuse in Alaska Native Villages. These Alaska 
Native Villages embody many of the very real and unique roadblocks to addressing 
such crime in remote villages in Alaska — remoteness, lack of access, geographical 
complications and limitations of infrastructure — that require unique solutions. Suc- 
cess in this program will allow us all to understand how to best provide public safe- 
ty to all remote villages throughout Alaska. 

The Tanana Chiefs Conference and its member Villages look forward to con- 
tinuing to work with the State and with our Senators in finding these solutions. 
TCC would like to thank you for taking the time to read our testimony. 
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Prepared Statement of Jan W. Morris, Member, Choctaw Nation of 

Oklahoma 


Good day, 

I wish to submit the following testimony for consideration by the Committee re- 
garding S. 1763, the Stand Against Violence and Empower Native Women Act. I 
offer these comments as a Native person (I am an enrolled member of the Choctaw 
Nation of Oklahoma) with a background of over two decades of service in nearly a 
dozen tribal courts as a non-attorney practitioner (including service as either pros- 
ecutor or defense counsel), a trial judge, an appellate judge, and court adminis- 
trator. My experience also includes service over the past ten years as a trainer, in- 
structor and lecturer in tribal justice systems, judicial skills development, court ad- 
ministration, and advocacy skills development. 

While I agree with the concept of expanding tribal criminal jurisdiction to its 
original scope to include the criminal prosecution of a non-Native who commits a 
crime against a Native person in Indian Country, I believe the conditions imposed 
upon tribes to reassume criminal jurisdiction over non-Natives by Section 201 of S. 
1763 far outweigh any potential benefits, for three reasons: 

(1) If the purpose is to address domestic violence crimes committed in Indian 
Country by non-Natives against native victims, a more effective remedy was al- 
ready created by the Tribal Law and Order Act; 

(2) The imposition upon tribal justice systems of “all other rights [of defendants] 
required under the Constitution of the United States” will unduly burden the 
vast majority of those systems; and 

(3) Rather than strengthening tribal sovereignty, the imposition upon tribal jus- 
tice systems of “all other rights [of defendants] required under the Constitution 
of the United States” actually diminishes tribal sovereignty by supplanting trib- 
al justice standards with the full panoply of U.S. Constitutional protections. 

Regarding my first reason stated above, Section 213 of the Tribal Law and Order 
Act (TLOA) authorizes each United States Attorney to “appoint Special Assistant 
United States Attorneys ... to prosecute crimes in Indian Country as necessary 
to improve the administration of justice ...” Under this authority, tribes can hire 
their own prosecutors who can then be appointed as SAUSAs to initiate and conduct 
federal court prosecutions of non-Native perpetrators who commit domestic violence 
crimes (whether misdemeanors or felonies) against Native victims under either the 
General Crimes Act (18 U.S.C. § 1152) or the Assimilative Crimes Act (18 U.S.C. 
§ 13). By doing so, there is no adverse impact or federal imposition on the sov- 
ereignty of the tribes and their justice systems, and the cost to tribes of hiring a 
prosecutor is miniscule in comparison to the expenditure of scarce financial re- 
sources that would be needed to revamp a whole criminal justice system to address 
the panoply of constitutional rights imposed by Section 201 of the proposed bill. 

Regarding the second reason stated above, and in addition to the applicable com- 
ments in the previous paragraph, the Committee needs to bear in mind that very 
few tribal justice systems are as large and complex as, for example, the Navajo Na- 
tion judiciary. Most tribal courts are small. A survey of tribal justice systems by the 
American Indian Law Center in 2000 reported that of all tribal respondents, over 
78 percent had fewer than 1000 cases filed annually. The survey results also re- 
vealed that the mean and median number of full-time judges was 1, and the major- 
ity of responding tribes put less than $300,000 into their tribal courts annually. The 
specter of the funding necessary to guarantee “all other rights required under the 
Constitution of the United States,” including the employment and training of judges, 
prosecutors and defenders versed in the behemoth that is the body of U.S. Constitu- 
tional law could easily cause most tribes to forego this exercise of “strengthening” 
in favor of maintaining the status quo. 

Regarding the third stated reason above, and in addition to the applicable com- 
ments in the previous two paragraphs. Congress had the foresight in 1993 to include 
in the language of the Indian Tribal Justice Act (P.L. 103-176, 25 U.S.C. §3601 et 
seq.y. 

“Nothing in this Act shall be construed to . . . encroach upon or diminish in 
any way the inherent sovereign authority of each tribal government to deter- 
mine the role of the tribal justice system * * * impair the rights of each 
tribal government to determine the nature of its own legal system * * * [or] 
alter in any way any tribal traditional dispute resolution forum ...” 

The mandate in Section 201 of S. 1763 that tribal courts must offer defendants 
the full protection of all constitutional rights under the U.S. Constitution conflicts 
with and contradicts the implicit promise of Congress in the Indian Tribal Justice 
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Act and flies in the face of the concept of strengthening the sovereignty of tribes. 
Congress is saying, in essence, that tribal justice systems are inferior and sub- 
standard and incapable of properly administering justice within their own tribal 
communities. This is hardly the position one government should take within the 
context of a government-to-government relationship. 

Considering all of these reasons, it would be no small wonder that any tribe would 
seriously consider becoming a “participating tribe” as defined in S. 1763. Perhaps 
the intentions of Congress in considering the “expansion” of tribal criminal jurisdic- 
tion to include non-Native domestic violence perpetrators via S. 1763 are commend- 
able, but from a tribal perspective, many Native people will simply find the propo- 
sition misguided, patronizing and insulting. I know I do. 

Kindest regards. 


Prepared Statement of Irene Bedard, Actress/Singer, Alaska 

My TifiTvift is Irene Bedaidl am the dauber of an Inupiaq and Yupik mother and my father was 
Metis' Cree. I am many things to many people: Movie star, singer, storyteller, tEaaher, activist, 
entrepenuer. tribal member, fiiend, daughter, mother. But first and foremost, I am but a liny 
h uman being. If it please y o e, &icad and stranger alike, I am just a gil fiom Aiaskn. My spirit, 
however indomitable it may seem to some, is just as fragile as any human being facing the 
incredible journey of life. 

As with so many other Alaska Native and American Indian people that ftoe the multigeneralional 
cultural deconstruction of historical tranma, I too faced a childhood marked by abuse. I was bom 
and raised inAlaska and I was alsobom and raised in abuse. And . like so many others, I grew up 
in it and then I married it. and now nry son is living with the rcporcussioas of a life of fear and 
raanipulaliim. This is a multigeneiational problem. WUl you hear me? Do you hear us? 

After finally escaping 17 years of abuse, I opened every door to no avail. My tribe could not 
assert jurisdiction, fortliey were ill equipped Anothertribe was wdlingta assert jurisdiction, but 
the law did not support it and the only way they could have was if ray non native abuser was 
willing to accept tMr jurisdiction, which, of course, \vbs not going to happen. I have read the 
UCCEA, the VAWA of 1994, the UOCJ^ the Indian Child Wdfeie Act, the Mian Child 
Protection and Family Violence Prevention Act, fee Tribal Law and Order Act, and nowlhavc 
read the proposed legislation before you. 

This must be signed. No human, being; no mother, should be viedmized in any way by violence 
and then levictunized by the system, I speak for my son, for the coming generation, and so that 
others mi^ not have to open so many doors as I have only to find walls behind them. 
Respectfully, let our tribea have the abili^ to cate for our own. We did so since the be ginnin g and 
wc will do so RgEin, with your kind airthorization. 

"The world is a better place hecausE you are here. You are loved and you are an important part of 
creation. I am your family and I am well." THIS is what a child should know. Will you hear me? 
Will you hear us? I limnhly submit feat your wisdom will make it happen. 

Please accept this correspondence as my testimony for the Congressional Record. I strungly 
support fee VAWA act [Violence Agpimsl Women’s Act). The pirjposcd language of the existing 
is good, but it needs to go further in wrier to ensure Native women are felly protected underthe 
proposed reaulhotization. One of fee amended provisioas of fee VAWA is heading in the ri^ 
direotioD, making suroNafive Women’s ri^ts me pxotectedin all jurisdictions of fee judicial 
branch of govermnent 

Flcasc feel free tocoutactifyouneedmeto submit fluther infbim adon, or if you need witnesses 
in future hearings on this all important matter for the protection of Native Women across fee 
counliy. 
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OFFICE OF MAYOR GAYLE MCUUGHLIN 


Movannbar9,2ai'l 



The Honorable Dianne Felnstein 
Unitaii Slates Senate 
Washington, D.C. 20510 
Attn: Joseph Jarkiewicz 

RE; S. 372 - A bill to amend the Omnibus Indian Advanoemenl Aot to modify the date as 
of whidt certain tribal land of the Lytton Rancherla of California is deem^ to be held 
in trust and to provide for the conduct of certain activities on the land. 


Dear Senator Felnstein: 

I write to reaftimn my strong support for your blit, S.372, limiting the ability of the Lytton 
Indians to expand llieir gambling operation In San Pabto and to urge you to exercise all 
efforts to obtain final passage of the bill. We are quickly reaching a point where the 
presence of cesino gambling in the East Bay could become irreversible, and it is 
critical now more than ever to keep local funds in the community, and rot to outside 
Investors, 


As you know, the casino would taka In hundreds of millions of dollars in revenue from 
local residents, largely from seniors and Ia\.v-income ratizens. The profits, hovrever, 
wouitl not go back Into our cximmunity, but would be redirected to gambling investors 
In Navada and inlarests out of tha siata. Given tha dire (Inandal situation local 
gevemmenis face In California, We cannot afford to lose local dollars that can support 
our community's basic services. 

The negative effects of oa^no gambling remain a threat tooming over the Bay Area, As tiie 
community is buffeted by crime, drugs, and abuse due to the casino and the dismal 
economy, this bill is critical to help stem the Hde. Many citizens remain conoerned that 
gambling at the site will be expanded, and that the negative effeots, including traffic, 
drunk driving, and drime, will proliferate. 


When voters approved Proposition 1A. they were told that Indian gaming would be 
limited to Indian reser\’ations. In 2000, the Lytton Tribe was given an exemption from 
provisions of IGRA that apply to atl other tribes. That exemption deprives the community of 
a local voice. Your bill woifidUianhtuily repeal tlial exemption for Class lllgames, and allow 
our community to have a slake in this process. 


I applaud your efforts to pursue these issues persistently the last few years. Your 
leadership on this issue Is extremely appreciated. Please do ail that you can to pass S. 
872 this year. 


' Gayle Mj^^ughlin 
Mayor, City of Riclunoud 
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A3jAS 3KLA. LjCCHajjATCJ’REi 


SoBstari 

etaifiOcptiortSjirdire 

Juneau, Ain sKs S9Du%i i 



Dj^trlci 

7111 waR> 4lll Avanua 
Ancho/^fiC. AlEISKa d99DV273a 


ari>rA.TCJH. Catut Q-i^asiDT^ 


November?, 2011 


Honorable S&nator Daniel Akaka,. Chairman 
USSenare Committee on IndlanAffalr^ 

141 Senate Hart DHice Building 
Washington, DC 2QS1Q 

Re: S. 1192 (Alaska Safe FamUtesand Villages Act of 2011) 

Dear Senator Akaka, 

I am writing to undarscore the points made by my Alaska State Senate colleague, Senator John Coghill, 
related to S, 1192. On hJevember 4, 2011, Senator CcghI 1 1 communicated with you about many ^eriou? 
aspens of concern v/lths. 1192, and provided supporting data For those corKoms. 

S. 1192 vhi 1 1 undermlnd and dilute the authc^tty of the State of Ala $ka to covem Itse If a nd p rovkJe for 
public safety through our Village Rubllc Safety Officer (VPSO} program. 

Alaska Oovemor Scon rameU and his cabinet have been working dlltBontly to ensure the effectiveness of 
the Alaska VPSO program which places officers In our rur^l communities. These well-trained officers ere 
making a significant difference In protecting rural citizens. 

I woul d anco urago you to review the data that Senator Coghili provided. 

f urge you to su ppo rt a nd cooperate with the State of Alaska rega rding our Village Pub I fc Safety Dfnca r 
(VPSO) program. Governor ParnoU, Attorney General John Bums and Public Safety Commissioner 
Joseph Masters (jhderstdnd and are focused an the safety ofall the citizens of Alaska. 


Respectfully, 
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QTY OF OAKLAND 



CITY HAIL • 1 FRANK H. OGAWA PLAZA • CAKLANO, CALIFORMIA 94612 
Larry E. R«jd 

Pfesfdent of the City CouncH 
f r(*id^ oz kla nd ne t.ccm 


Novembar 9, 2011 

Hid Honorabl® Dlanno Fe^nsstefn 
United States Senate 
WashfiTgtwi, DX^. 2(>510 
Attn: Ddvh RhlnerSfin 


Rfl:3 872-A blfl to airenri th e Omnibus Indian Advaucen wnt fijA to mod \fy the dBte 35 of which 
certain tribal land oF the Lyltan Rancfwda Of California fe demcd to be haJd In bust and Id 
provide for Hie conduct of certain activities on the land. 

Dear Senator Folrtstefn: 

J write to feafflmn myslronp s vppart far your bIH, S 872, limiting the ability of the Lytton Indfarigiq 
expand thaV gambling operatfart In San Pah la and to u^e you I& exarefs© all oftorts te obtain final 
of the bIL 

As you told toe c wooid teke to huncirads of melton & of ctoEere to revenue form Zocaf 
Rs^ittenb, fargely seriiO» find tow-to&om© dfe^s. Tho p:rfte. however, woutf noi^fc back 
Into our community, but wciicJ b-s redlraotod to gambltog tovealcra to Mevada and interest out of 
the stale. GTyon the dim ffnanctof sltastlan Inca) governments ffioo In CstffomTaj wo cannot affoAi 
to lose local dolfars that can aupporl our communlt/a basic services. 

The negalive effects Qf casino gambling are a threat to th« bay Area. This hilf Is criLoal to tiefp 
fitem Ihe tide of crimes dFUge, arid abuse dire to the casino and too dismal eoononty. Many 
dtlzensara cancemed that gnmblfng ek the site will be expandad, and that the negative effects, 
Including &‘afffc, drunk driving, and crlfne^Viiil I proHfereLa 

Vflion vetere appnjved Prop oai lien tA, they were tofd that lirto-^h gamlr^ v.^uld be Itoitteii to 
Jncfei feseevafions, ir200C, toe LyftonTribswes given an exen^ption from piwisIonsofieRA 
ihatsi^ty to ail other tribes. T^al oxempaon deprives toe wmrnunl^ of a local votoo. Your fcaN 
would toa>^dli0y repeal tost for Cfaae III games, and eliow our community to have & 

fijeke in toils process. 

I eppieud your efforts to pursue these issues perststenliy the last tew ysare. Your leadership nn 
this Issue Is extremely approclated. Pfease do aJi lhat you can to pass S. 872 this year. 
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SAN PABLO / Indians;^ Feinstein 
strike deal that keeps casino from 
growing 

Ma/ ID, 2007 1 Zachary Coile, Chronicle Washington Bureau 

http://articles.sFQate.com/2DQ7-Q5-10/bav-areB/L7243Q72 1 pomo- 
Indlans-casinp-san-pablo-lytton-band 

2007-05-10 04:00:00 PDT Washington — The Lytton Band of Porno Indians - 
- who stirred an outcry by proposing a megacasino with 5,000 slot machines 
in the East Bay — have agreed to a deal with Sen. Dianne Feinstein to 
abandon future plans to offer slot machines and build a Las Vagas-size 
facility at Casino San Pablo. 

The agreement would allow the Sonoma County tribe to continue to operate 
its 70,0[)Q-square-root casino near Interstate 80 with 1,050 electronic bingo 
machines — a multimillion-dollar business that has no major competitors in 
the East Bay. 

The tribe pushed for the deal to end Feinstein's threat to shut down the 
casino with legislation that would have forced the Lytton band to go through 
rigorous federal and state approvals bo offer even the Class II gaming now 
played in the casino. The senator agreed to relent, but only if the tribe gave 
up its dreams of Class III slot machines and erecting a 600,000-square-foot 
casino. 


"This is a win-win," Feinstein, D-Calif., said. "By effectively foreclosing the 
possibility of a major expansion of the Lytton's San Pablo casino, this 
legislation ensures that a major Nevada-style casino will not be built in the 
Bay Area In the near future," 

Tribe officials said they were pleased with the compromise, saying it would 
end the uncertainty over Che future of their casino. 

"Although it has been a difficult process ... Sen. Feinstein's legislation will 
allow us to operate the casino for the long term without the threat of 
closure," said Margie Mejia, chairwoman of the Lytton Band of Porno Indians, 
who's also chief executive officer of the casino. 
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The deal is contained in legislation that Feinstein introduced late Wednesday. 

The measure would strike language included in the 2000 Omnibus Indian 
Advancement Act by Rep, George Miller, D-Martinez, which allowed the tribe 
to backdate its purchase of an aging San Pablo card dub. The backdating 
effectively let the Lytton band evade federal rules that make It difficult for 
tribes to build casinos on lands acquired after 1988 when Congress passed 
the Indian Gaming Regulatory Act. 

Under Feinstein's bill, the tribe could continue to offer Class II electronic 
bingo, but would be barred from using Class ni slot machines unless it gets 
state and federal approval --an all-but-impossible task in the current 
political climate. The bill also would block the tribe from expanding the 
casino's physical structure. 
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THE BOARD OF SUPERVISORS OF CONTRA COSTA COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 
PASSED by the following vote of tine Board of Supervisors on this fifth day of April 2005 
AYES: 

NOES: 

ABSENT; 

ABSTAIN; 

RESOLUTION NO. 2005/181 

Subject: Indian Gaming in Contra Costa County 

WHEREAS, Contra Costa County is supportive of California Native Amerionns' right to exercLse 
control over their tribal lands and recognizes and respects the tribal right of seir-govcmancc to 
provide for the welfare of tribal members and to preserve traditional tribal culture and heritage; 
WHEREAS, Contra Costa County also has a legal responsibility to provide for the health, safety, 
environment, infrastructure, and general welfare of its residents; 

WHEREAS, casi no-sty Je gambling on Indian lands was authorized by the voters through the 
passage of Proposition lA in March 2000 with the assurance that tribal gaming operations would be 
limited to existing Indian reservations, none of which were then in urban areas; 

WBOEREAS, (he people of the Slate of California and of Contra Costa County have expressed their 
desire to curtail the expansion of casinos and gambling in the State of California by overwiteimtngly 
rejecting in November 2004 two statewide initiatives to expand Nevada style gambling to nan-tribal 
lands and peraiit unlimited numbers of slot maellincs on tribal lands; 

WHEiREAS, the federal govemment, through the Bureau of Indian Affairs, has the authority to take 
land into trust for Indion reservations anywiicre in California and under certain conditions to 
autliorizc Indian gaming and in doing so, has no obligation to ensure mitigation of off-reservation 
impacts of the reservation or casino; 

WHEREAS, Contra Costa County supports the California State Association of Counties’ Policy 
Documents regarding Development on Indian Lands and Compact Negodations for Indian Gaming, 
including opposition to the practice known as ’‘rcsen'ation shojtping” wlicrc a tribe seeks to place 
land into trust otilsidc its aboriginal territory over the objection of the county; 

WHEREAS, there has been no objective determination os to wlietlicr any of these tribes has a 
significant historic connection to Contra Costa County; 

WHEREAS, there is already one Indian casino in tiic densely populated urban area of western 
Contra Costa County, with two other tribes seeking to put land into trust and operate casinos, all 
within 8 miles of each otlter; 

WHEREAS, numerous studies and actual experience of other communities have shown that Tribal 
casino operations Itove caused extensive off-rcservation impacts, such as increased traffic congestion, 
noise, air and water pollution and water supply demands, as well os increased law enforcement and 
public safety burdens, and additional social and health Impacts on surrounding communities, costing 
local governments hundreds of millions of dollars annually; 

THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, that the Contra Costa County Board of Supervisors opposes 
the creation or expansion of any ftirthor Indian gaming casitios witliin Contra Costa County, an urban 
county, as well as llie establishment of reservations on which there could be gaming operations; 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that the Contra Costa County Board of Supervisors authorizes and 
directs its staff to take and support any and all administrative, legal or legislative actions in 
furthccance of this position. 

RESOLUTION NO. 2005/181 


o 



